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I. 


AMONG the numerous “isms” that are at work in undermin- 
ing the Christian belief of many in this country modern spiritism 
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is one of the most formidable.* Its adherents are counted by 
the millions;+ its publications are, scattered throughout the 
land; +t and by presenting itself in the garb of an angel of light, 
or as a messenger from the dear departed ones in the unseen 
realms above, it succeeds in leading many astray from the belief 
in Christ and thé truths he has taught. That this danger is 
by no means confined to such as are outside of the Catholic 


_ *Oliver Wendell Holmes (Zhe Professor at the Breakfast-table, Boston, 1883, p. 15) ob- 

Serves : ‘Spiritualism is quietly undermining the traditional ideas of the future state which 

have been and are still accepted, not merely in those who believe in it, but in the general senti- 
Ment of the community, to a larger extent than most good people seem to be aware of.” 

+ Since spiritists usually meet in private or home circles, it is impossible to give a fair esti- 

Mate of their number. Dr, Eugene Crowell (Spiritualism and Insanity, Boston, 1877, p. 7) 

: - thinks their number in the United States is more than two millions. Dr. Joshua Thorne (Re/¢- 

8-Philosophical Fournal, Chicago, June 20, 1885) says ‘‘it is six millions and over in this 

Country.” Alfred Russell Wallace (4 Defence of Modern Spiritualism, 6th edition, Boston, 

1882, p. 14) even states: ‘‘ The number of spiritualists in the Union is, according to those who 

Rave the best means of judging, from eight to eleven millions, This is the estimate of Judge 

, who has had extensive correspondence on the subject with every part of the United 

St The Hon. R. D. Owen, who has also had great opportunities of knowing the facts, 

_ Considers it to be approximately correct ; and it is affirmed by the editors of the Year-Book of 

ism for 1871.” 

' } Besides numerous books and pamphlets on spiritualism, about twenty spiritualist weeklies 

Other periodicals are said to be published in America, one of which alone is reported to 

More than thirty thousand subscribers. See Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, Linz, 


P. 387. 
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Church the following quotations from a spiritist weekly will 
show. 

The Religio-Philosophical Journal, May 16, published a commu. 
nication from a Michigan gentleman, whose full name and ad. 
dress is given, who states: “ Among the letters I have recent- 
ly received from spiritists and mediums are some from Roman 
- Catholics.” In one of these letters a lady writes: 


“I, though a Roman Catholic, am wrapped up in and true to the 
cause. ... The Scriptures of old point vividly to this foundation of facts; 
they are imbued with the same spirit, consequently spiritualism and Ca- 
tholicism are one and the same faith.... This may seem very strange 
language to you, dear sir, coming, as it does, from a stanch Romanist and 
a communicant, but such itis. I am one of the most devoted to my reli- 
gion and church, still I am a participant in this most abhorred of truths.” 


This Catholic lady considers herself “ honored ” that the spirits, 
or “controls,” have selected her as one of their instruments, and 
even asks God to grant her the grace to acquit herself “nobly 
and honorably in this holy and efficacious mission.” 

In another number, June 6, the same weekly published a com- 
munication from a Catholic lady of New York. The writer 
states: 

“I am a member of the Roman Catholic Church. In that church is 


found a class of mystic literature which is full of phenomena similar to 
modern spiritualism. That style of reading has always fascinated me.” 


She also claims having made the acquaintance of the famous 
medium, Henry Slade, through whose mediumship a slate she 
held in her hand was repeatedly written on by some invisible 
agency. “I carried it (the slate),” she observes, “ home with me, 
and have since showed it to priests of my church. They were 
filled with wonder.” 

In the same journal, June 13, a writer, whose name is given, 
observes : 

“Upon a time I was a devout Catholic, and before I was acquainted 
with spiritualist literature—I have no other acquaintance with the system 
—I was accustomed to think and say that I knew the Roman Catholic 
Church to be the one true church of God,” 


But the writer seems to have lost this conviction after hav- 
ing become acquainted with spiritist literature; for there he be- 
lieves to have found phenomena recorded still more marvellous 
than the wonders which attest the divine mission of the Catholic 
Church. The writer observes: 


“If the phenomena of the Catholic religion prove it divine, what are 
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we to say of the still more marvellous phenomena of a system (modern 
spiritualism) most of whose adherents emphatically deny the cardinal 
dogma of Catholicism—viz., the divinity of Jesus?” 

These quotations from but three numbers of a single spirit- 
ist weekly deserve being reflected on. 

How many similar quotations from writings of Catholics 
could be annually culled from all the spiritist publications of 
the United States? How many Catholics who never write or 
publish a word about it join spiritist circles and partake in 
séances, thinking it no harm to converse with spirits of the dear 
departed? And how many ill-instructed Catholics do thus 
gradually renounce the Catholic religion and embrace that novel 
“ism” which pretends to be a new revelation from above? 


II, 


Spiritists claim to converse, by various means, with spirits 
of the departed—of parents, brothers, neighbors, sisters, etc. But 
how do they know that these spirits are what they claim to be? 
Often, as Longfellow observes, “ things are not what they seem.” 
Spiritists will answer, these spirits often reveal things which 
were known only to such particular persons when living on 
earth. Yet here our spiritists overlook that there may be spir- 
its who also witnessed those things and now make use of them 
to delude people. Besides, spiritists may say that occasionally 
these spirits appear in the unmistakable forms of certain deceas- 
ed persons, write in their very handwriting, etc. But why could 
not also other spirits than those of deceased persons assume such 
forms, imitate such handwriting, etc. ? 

We know from reliable sources that spirits of doubtful and 
mischievous character have often, in different times and countries, 
badly deluded people who trusted them. Even some of the 
wisest and the most learned of their times were occasionally led 
by “spirits” to their ruin. A very instructive example of this 
kind is Emperor Julian the Apostate, one of the most learned 
men of his age, a brave soldier, an accomplished general, and a 
shrewd statesman.* 


* The following works have been consulted on the life of Emperor Julian: Edward Gib- 
bon, Zhe Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, New York, 1880; Henry Hart Milman, D.D., 
The History of Christianity, New York, 1881; George Rawlinson, M.A., The Seven Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, New York, 1884; Geuvres Completes de Montes- 
quieu, Paris, 1835; Dr. J. Alzog, Universalgeschichte der christlichen Kirche, Mainz, 1860 ; 
Ausgewachite Schriften des seligen Theodoretus, Bischofs von Cyrus, Kempten, 1878 ; Des hetle- 
gen Cyrillus, Erabischofs von Ferusalem und Kirchenvaters, Katechesen, Kempten, 1871 ; An 
Oration of St. Gregory of Naztanzum against Emperor Fuiian, Latin text, edited by Migne ; 
Ammiani Marcellini que supersunt, Lipsiz, 1867. _ 
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In his early youth he had been educated a Christian ; he was 
baptized and, as some claim, even ordained lector. Unfortunate 
circumstances conspired to make him‘averse to Christianity ; and 
his tutor, Mardonius, endeavored to fill his mind with reverence 
and enthusiasm for the gods of Homer and Hesiod. Such sen- 
timents were nourished by the writings of the famous orator 
Libanius, and by conversations with pagan philosophers, espe. 
cially with the far-famed Maximus. 


“Thus it came” (as St. Cyril of Alexandria observed) “that he who 
had been counted among the faithful, who had been enlightened by baptism 
and exercised in the reading of the holy books, having become corrupt by 
conversing with reprobate men devoted to paganism, thought of renounc- 
ing the (Christian) faith; and that he who had been educated for the ser- 
vice of the church became a servant of the evil spirits.” 


When Julian was about twenty. years old he was initiated in 
the mysteries of paganism at Ephesus, by Maximus, who was 
also a master of magic arts. St. Gregory of Nazianzum, who for 
a while had been a schoolmate of Julian’s at Athens, relates, on 
the authority of such as gloried in being acquainted with the 
secrets of the Apostate, that he had washed off his Christian bap- 
tism by sacrificial blood. The manner in which this ceremony 
was performed seems to have been as follows: The baptized per- 
son to be regenerated to paganism descended into a pit or 
trench, and then, through a kind of sieve, the blood of a bull 
or ram was poured over his whole person. This ceremony was 
evidently a diabolical caricature of Christian baptism. 

St. Gregory relates further that Julian was led by the magi- 
cian into a dark subterranean cave. The spirits being called 
upon, terrible sounds and frightful, fiery spectres are said to have 
appeared and filled Julian with such terror as to induce him to 
make the sign of the cross, which he had learned to do when 
a Christian. Suddenly the demoniacal apparitions vanished. 
Again the spirits were called, and again they were put to flight 
by the sign of the cross. Julian commenced to waver in his reso- 
lution of devoting himself to the worship of the spirits who fled 
before the cross.* But the magician declared that the demons 
had fled, not because they feared, but only because they detested 
that sign. Julian, believing the magician, devoted himself to the 
worship of the demons. , ,From this time, as his admirer Libanius 


* There are numerous cases recorded in which diabolical manifestations were suddenly put 
to an end by the sign of the cross or the name of Jesus. See H. Hurter, S.J., Sanctorum 
Patrum Opuscula Selecta, vol. i. pp. 105-128, vol, xi. 99-107; D, Aug. Rohling, Orakel und 
Zauberwunder, Mainz, 1882, pp. 30-37, 79-38. 
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relates, Julian continued to live in familiar intercourse with the 
gods and goddesses. These descended upon the earth to enjoy 
the pleasure of conversing with Julian; sometimes they gently 
awoke him from his slumber by touching his hand or hair; they 
guided every action of his life and warned him of impending 
dangers. So familiar and well acquainted had Julian become 
* with them that he could readily distinguish the voice of Jupiter 
from that of Minerva, or the form. of Hercules from that of 
Apollo. 


III. 


Who these gods were with whom Julian was so familiar was 
no mystery to the early Christians. Long before the days of 
Julian these so-called gods whom the Greeks and Romans wor- 
shipped had been compelled, by the exorcisms of the Christians, 
to confess who they really were. Minutius Felix, in his Octavius, 
declares they are insincere, impure, vagabond spirits or demons 
that sometimes conceal themselves behind statues ahd images 
consecrated to them, and give evidence of their presence by in- 
spiring soothsayers, by giving oracles, by directing the flight of 
birds, by enlivening occasionally the fibres of the entrails of sac- 
rificed animals, or by directing the lots. He adds: 

“All this, as the greater part of you (pagans) know, the demons confess 
of themselves whenever they are expelled from bodies by us (Christians) 
through the torments of words and the fires of prayer. Saturn himself, 
and Serapis, and Jupiter, and all the demons you (pagans) worship, over- 
come by pain, confess what they are. Nor, indeed, do they lie to their 
own disgrace, especially since (on such occasions) some of you (pagans) 
are present. Believe these witnesses who confessed themselves to be 
demons,” 


Likewise Tertullian, in his Apologeticum, challenged the pagans 
to bring any one possessed by a demon before their tribunals, 
adding: “ Commanded to speak by any Christian, that spirit will 
in truth confess himself to be a demon, as he elsewhere falsely 
(claims to be) a god.” Then he asks the pagans: “ If they are 
truly gods, why do they lie, (claiming) to be demons? ... If, on 
the other hand, they are demons or angels, why do they else- 
where answer that they take the place of gods?” Therefore 
Tertullian draws the conclusion that the so-called gods whom 
the pagans worship cannot be gods, but are merely lying demons 
or devils. 

Such, then, were the gods whom Julian worshipped with the 
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blindest zeal. At first he did so secretly; but on becoming em- 
peror he no longer made any mystery of his devotedness to 
them. The animal sacrifices he offered at their altars were so 
numerous that the expenditures for them threatened to exhaust 
the revenue; hundreds of cattle and countless choice birds from 
all parts of the empire were constantly bleeding in honor of 
. the gods. A historian observes: “ Julian was perpetually seen, 
himself wielding the sacrificial knife, and exploring with his own 
hands the reeking entrails of the victims, to learn the secrets of 
futurity.” For, as we may infer from remarks of Ammianus 
Marcellinus and other contemporary writers, signs made by the 
so-called gods on the entrails of sacrificed animals were looked 
upon by pagans as a favorite means of learning the secrets of the 
future. 

Julian is even accused of having, like some other pagan 
Roman emperors before him,* occasionally sacrificed to his gods 
something better than animals. 

Bishop Theodoretus of Cyrus relates that at his time, about 
A.D. 450, evidences of Julian’s shocking superstition were still 
preserved in the city of Carrz, in Mesopotamia, not far from 
Cyrus. On his march to Persia Julian had come to the city 
mentioned, where a famous pagan temple still existed. With 
some choice companions he entered this temple. On their com- 
ing out again the doors were carefully locked and sealed. 
Moreover, Julian left a guard of soldiers to watch that no one 
entered the temple before his return from Persia. But Julian 
never returned; he was killed in battle. When the news of 
Julian’s death had arrived the temple was opened, and there 
they found the dead body of a woman. The body had been cut 
open and the liver used, no doubt to learn what Julian wished 
to know from his “ gods.” 

Also in the imperial palace at Antioch human corpses, hidden 
in boxes, etc., were said to have been found after Julian’s death. 
“ For such things,” Theodoret observes, “ belong to the worship 
of the gods of darkness.” 

Of course the pagan admirers of Julian do not mention such 
facts. But let it not be forgotten that Theodoret was born at 
Antioch about A.D. 390, only twenty-seven years after Julian’s 
death. At his time, no doubt, many were yet living who had 
known Julian personally ; and from such Theodoret could obtain 
reliable information concerning the Apostate. 

* See A. Lecanu, Geschichte des Satans, Regensburg, 1863, p. 95. 
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IV. 


On one point all historians or biographers of Julian agree: 
that he was a most zealous worshipper of the gods. How, then, 
did these repay their imperial devotee? What success did he 
have in his undertakings after publicly restoring the worship of 
the gods on becoming emperor ? 

One of his greatest cares was to restore ancient temples of 
the gods. In Constantinople, which was then the capital of 
_ the empire, not much could be done for paganism; for this city, 
but recently founded by Constantine, was an essentially Chris- 
tian commonwealth. Better prospects for furthering the cause 
of paganism Julian expected to find in Antioch, the capital of 
Syria, where the pagans were still very numerous. Augurs, ma- 
gicians, and priests of Cybele and other so-called deities flocked 
to Antioch at the approach of Julian, who ascended the lofty top 
of Mount Casius to offer solemn worship to Jupiter Philius, the 
pagan tutelary deity of Antioch. He afterwards visited the fa- 
mous temple of Apollo in the beautiful grove of Daphne, and, as 
he himself related, expected to find there a magnificent proces- 
sion, sacrifices, libations, and children, dressed in white, dedicated 
to the service of the god Apollo. But what was his surprise on 
entering the temple! He found there only an old pagan priest, 
with a single goose for sacrifice. He felt provoked, and deter- 
mined to restore the once so famous temple in which Apollo had 
been solemnly worshipped, and where he had given oracles. 
But, to his further chagrin, Julian was told that Apollo had con- 
fessed he could not give any oracles in the presence of the re- 
mains of Babylas, the martyred bishop of Antioch. To purify 
the grove the relics of St. Babylas were removed, and then the 
restoration of the temple was energetically commenced. While 
the work was going on Julian was surprised by the intelligence 
that the temple was on fire. How it originated was a mystery. 
Even the famous gilded statue of Apollo was burned to ashes. 
The Christians were convinced that Providence had sent down 
lightning and destroyed the idol and its temple. Julian’s gods 
were unable to prevent this failure, which was as humiliating to 
themselves as to Julian, their faithful worshipper. 

Knowing the Jews to be most bitter enemies of Christianity, 
and to refute the Christian conviction that the destroyed temple 
of Jerusalem was not to be rebuilt, Julian determined to rebuild 
that temple. The Jews of the Roman Empire were invited by 
public proclamation to return to the land of their fathers and to 
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rebuild their temple. From all sides the Jews flocked to Jeru- 
salem, and such as could not go personally sent pecuniary assis. 
tance. Alypius, the energetic friend of Julian, was appointed to 
superintend the work. The eyes of the whole Roman world—of 
pagans, Jews, and Christians—were turned to Jerusalem ; for the 
rebuilding of the temple was a matter of great interest to all. 
St. Cyril, then bishop of Jerusalem, had confidently predicted 
the failure of the enterprise, even after the work had been be- 
gun. The pagans and Jews were already beginning to rejoice at 
their seeming success. 

But all at once a terrific earthquake shook the ground; a 
violent whirlwind scattered the rocks that had been dug up and 
the materials that had been collected; balls of fire repeatedly 
burst forth from the earth and burned or killed such as would 
continue to work, so that nobody could approach the place 
where the foundations were to be laid. With obstinate zeal the 
Jews for a while insisted on continuing the work; but finally, 
finding themselves opposed by an irresistible, unseen power, they 
abandoned the work, humbled and dismayed. 

To complete the triumph of Christianity on this occasion a 
shining cross appeared in the firmament, and similar crosses were 
seen on the garments of those present.* 

Again the false gods of Julian were unable to protect the 
work of their imperial devotee. 

But in Persia Julian was to receive his reward for serving 
the gods so faithfully. He inquired of the oracles at Delphi, 
Delos, Dodona, and other places if he should wage war against 
Persia. - The gods encouraged him to do so, promising victory. 
The following, according to Theodoret, was the answer of Ares, 
or Mars, the god of war: 


“ Now we gods all hasten to carry the ensigns of victory to the impet- 
uous river; I myself, the violent Ares, expert in war, will lead them.” 


Relying on such promises, Julian confidently undertook the 
expedition; he dreamed of victory, and, as Theodoret adds, al- 
ready thought of his war against the Galileans, as he contemp- 
tuously called the Christians, after his victorious return from 
Persia. He, indeed, passed “ the impetuous river ”"—Tigris—but 
never to see it again alive. On the memorable 26th of June, A.D. 
363, Julian’s army was attacked by the Persians and he himself 
mortally wounded by a javelin, which, as Ammianus Marcellinus 


* See Zwo Essays on Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles, by Cardinal John H. Newman, 
London, 1881, pp. 334-347- 
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relates, penetrated to his liver. That such was to be his death 
was perhaps never thought of by Julian, who examined so many 
livers of sacrificial victims to learn the will of the gods or to find 
out secrets of the future. During the dangerous battle neither 
Ares nor any other god put in an appearance to protect Julian. 
Such, then, was the reward he received from the gods for his 
faithful service: his short reign of less than two years was a series 
of humiliating failures. Julian could certainly not have closed his 
life with words more appropriate than those attributed to him by 
Theodoret, “ Thou hast conquered, Galilean !”—meaning Christ. 
A last grand effort had been made by the powers of darkness, 
through the instrumentality of Julian, to crush Christianity in the 
Roman Empire; but in vain. Hardly was Julian dead when the 
army proclaimed Jovian, a Catholic,emperor. No pagan ever 
again ascended the throne of the Roman Cesars, and the re- 
ligion of Christ, which Julian had intended to annihilate, still con- 
tinues its ever-victorious march, “ full of life and youthful vigor.” 


V. 


Modern spiritists may say, What have we to do with Em- 
peror Julian? They may profit by his sad experiences in con- 
fidently dealing with irresponsible spirits of more than doubtful 


character. 

Like many of our modern spiritists, Julian was a man of 
great intelligence and wide experience; and yet deceitful, vaga- 
bond, and impure spirits (spzritus insinceri, vagi . . . impurt), as 
Minutius Felix calls the demons worshipped by the pagans, made 
him believe that they were gods. 

What guarantee have our modern spiritists that they are 
not being deluded by similar spirits of darkness, that only pre- 
tend to be the spirits of departed dear ones? 

The same kind of spirits that deluded the pagan Romans and 
Greeks, so that they were believed to be gods, may now deceive 
people by pretending to be the spirits of departed men. No doubt 
these spirits may often reveal things true; but let our spiritists 
remember the words of Banquo in Shakspere’s “‘ Macbeth ” : 

“ What ! can the devil speak true? 
. . . Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
. In deepest consequence.” 


To Christians it cannot be a matter of doubt what kind of 
Spirits are at the bottom of modern spiritism, since the whole 
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drift of this “new revelation” tends to ignore the central dogma 
of divine revelation, the redemption through the Incarnate Son 
of God, and to substitute in its place something like the Bud. 
dhist Karma—* that complicated group of affinities for good and 
evil generated by a human being during life,” as A, P. Sinnett, 
the author of Esoteric Buddhism, calls it. 

The Apostle St. John (First Epistle iv. 1-3) has, given to all 
future generations this instruction : 


“ Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, whether 
they be of God: because many false prophets are gone out into the world, 
By this is the Spirit of God known: every spirit that confesseth Jesus 
Christ to have come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit that dissolveth 
Jesus is not of God.” 


According to this instruction every Christian must look upon 
all spirits that deny the Redemption through the Incarnate Son 
of God as lying spirits, no matter what they may pretend to be. 

We know that there are good spirits, “ ministering spirits, 
sent to minister for those who shall receive the inheritance of 
salvation” (Heb. i. 14). Such spirits will never teach men any- 
thing contrary to the revealed word of God. 

Moreover, since the days of Christ countless millions of faith- 
ful members of his one true church have departed this life; but 
has it ever happened that the spirit of any such person has re. 
vealed to dear friends on earth anything contrary to the doc- 
trines of Christ or his church? It is a very suggestive fact that 
modern spiritism flourishes especially among such as are not 
baptized,.or who, having been baptized, have practically re- 
nounced Christ and his church. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore has remarked: 

“Since such a great number of those who among us call themselves 
Christians have not even been cleansed by the sacred laver of baptism, 
and have consequently not emerged from darkness to light, nor put on 
Christ, what is it to wonder at if they still remain under the power of the 
prince of the world, of these darknesses, or if they are at least exposed, un- 
protected, to his invasions ?” (No. 39). 

God has appointed his church on earth to instruct and guide 
men in affairs of the unseen world above, and not invisible spi- 
rits whose real character is shrouded in mystery, and whom no 
mortal can hold responsible for what they may pretend to reveal. 
For this reason also Abraham, in the parable recorded by St. 
Luke xvi. 29, 31, replied to the rich man in hell, who requested 
that Lazarus be sent from the other world to his brothers to 
warn them: 
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“ They have Moses and the prophets: let them hear them. . . . If they 


‘hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe if one rise 


again from the dead.” 


Spiritists are greatly mistaken in assuming, as some seem 
to do, that modern spiritism is a new revelation from above 
which is destined to be “the church of the future.” The phe- 
nomena of modern spiritism are nothing substantially new ; simi- 
lar ones are recorded to have been witnessed among various 
pagan nations of modern and ancient times. Already Moses 
mentions them. We read, for instance, in the book of Deute- 
ronomy Xvili. 10-12: 

“Neither let there be found among you any one .. . that consulteth 
soothsayers, . . . neither let there be any wizard, nor charmer, nor any one 


that consulteth pythonic [or familiar] spirits, or fortune-tellers, or that 
seeketh the truth from the dead. For the Lord abhorreth all these 
things.” 

Modern spiritism is but a revival of ancient pagan prac- 
tices which disappeared before the advance of the religion of 
Christ. In proportion as the belief in Christ is lost in so-called 
Christian countries the powers of darkness regain their former 
influence on men; and this influence can be destroyed by none 
but Him of whom we read: “For this purpose the Son of God 
appeared, that he may destroy the works of the devil” (1 John iii. 
8). This he has done already once in the formerly pagan empire 
of Rome. The great St. Athanasius could say* at his time: 

“Formerly all was filled with the fraud of the oracles; and the oracles 
at Delphi, Dodona,-in Beeotia, Libya, Egypt .... were admired by the 
imagination of men. But now, since Christ is preached everywhere, also 
this frenzy has ceased, and no soothsayers are any more found there. For- 
merly the demons deceived men with false shows, having taken posses- 
sion of fountains, rivers, wood, and stones, and made thus by their delu- 
Sions the foolish confused. But now, since the divine appearance of the 
Word (of God) has taken place, this delusion has come to an end.” 


Our United States, though often called a Christian country, 
is probably as much pagan at present as the Roman Empire 
was about the end of the third century. Let us hope that in the 
course of time, as before in Rome, the true religion of Christ 
will become the religion of this‘country also. Then the deceit- 
ful phenomena of modern spiritism will vanish, as the oracles 
of old, as pagan necromancy and the familiar intercourse with 
“gods” like those of Julian, have also disappeared -before the 
light of Christianity. 


%* On the Incarnation of the Word of God, No. 47. 
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THE DOCTOR'S FEE. 


III. 





|{T'HE young doctor had been set to thinking, and that more 
seriously than he had ever thought before about anything out. 
side his profession; but, as he had prognosticated, the hour of 
leisure did not come soon. Both Dr. Kelly and himself were so 
fully occupied, and their attention so entirely engrossed, that 
though they met every day—generally two or three times a day 
—it was only very occasionally that a moment of leisure afford- 
ed opportunity for more than the exchange of a few brief sen- 
tences of greeting and comment upon the condition of the sick, 
their equal care. On the rare occasions when they were acci- 
dentally thrown together during an unemployed half-hour Fa- 
ther Brian did not recur to their late conversation—partly be- 
cause he felt that to do so might be injudicious, and partly from 
the fact that it seemed useless to touch upon a subject which 
could not be handled cursorily with advantage to either speaker 
or hearer. He preferred to wait a period of leisure, when it 
would be possible to give and obtain that deliberate attention 
which the importance and subtlety of the questions concerned 
demanded. 

And so the summer passed ; its green beauty changed gradu- 
ally into the glory of autumn, while typhus still raged in the 
river suburb, and the ordinary malarial fever of the climate pre- 
vailed in the town itself with unusual severity. The middle of 
October had come without bringing the eagerly looked-for frost 
which would kill the germs of malaria in the air. The physi- 
cians were feeling sensibly the long strain of over-work—several 
of them being temporarily disabled, thus leaving all the more 
labor for those who were still efficient—when a welcome variation 
of weather at last brought hope of permanent change. Rain 
fell in torrents for forty-eight hours. Then as evening ap- 
proached the clouds parted, dispersed, melted away, and the 
sun went down in a clear sky. 

Just as the last line of the dazzling disc disappeared Father 
Brian and Dr. Ferrison, coming from different directions, met in 
the street by the river and walked on together into the town. 

“If the wind ”—which was now blowing freshly—“ lulls,” 
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said Father Brian, “ we shall have frost to-night. The tempera- 
ture has lowered considerably already.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “the alteration is very perceptible, 
and it is a great relief that it has come at last. But unfortunate- 
ly it is not an unmixed good. It will play the wild with some of 
my patients, I know.” 

“Do serious harm, you think ?” 

“ The sudden fall of temperature will prove fatal with two 
cases at least, I fear.” 

“Green and Tom Brady, I suppose?” said the priest, looking 
much concerned. 

“Tom Brady and Mrs. Wilkins,” answered the doctor. “As 
to poor Green, he is past being either hurt or helped by any- 
thing.” 

“ There is no hope at all, then, for him? ’ 

“ Not a shadow of hope,” was the reply. “I shall be content 
if he goes off quietly. What I apprehend is that mania may 
supervene to-night or to-morrow morning, and in that event he 
will die in convulsions.” 

“T have been afraid of this myself,” said the priest. “ But 
there are no signs of it at present. I am just from his bedside, 
and he is dozing quietly, as he has been all day.” 

“ He has had a good deal of opium,” said the doctor—“ as 
much as I could venture to give him. But didn’t you notice 
an occasional jerk, a closing of the hands and shutting his eyes 
tightly? Those are bad symptoms. I suspected from the first, 


as you may remember my telling you, that he was laboring 


under incipient mania a potu when the fever attacked him, and I 
am convinced now that my judgment was correct.” 

“ But I thought,” said the priest, “ that you had subdued the 
tendency that way, and so averted the danger.” 

“ Only staved it off for a while. Day by day, as the fever ap- 
proached its crisis, | have seen more and more plainly what was 
coming. This is the tenth day, and he will die to-night, I think.” 

“Sad for his mother,” said Father Brian, with a sigh. “Is it 
likely or possible that he will recover consciousness before he 
dies?” 

“T hope not,” was the answer. Then, noticing the grave, al- 
most shocked look on his hearer’s face, the speaker added with a 
half-smile, “It is for his own sake that I hopeso. If he regains 
even a delirious consciousness the chances are that he will die in 
paroxysms of fearful horror. And so I shall continue to keep 
him as much as possible under the influence of opium. I only 
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wish that I could give him an anesthetic to help him off, but 
this the law don’t allow—properly enough, it must be confessed, 
since, if such an option of treatment existed, it might be abused.” 

“ My friend,” said the priest, laying his hand on the young 
man’s arm, “do you know how shockingly you are talking? Do 
you think it well to jest on such a subject?” 

“Upon my word I[ am not jesting. I mean what I say—that, 
if I could, I would give the poor fellow an anzsthetic to spare 
, him and that poor old woman, his mother, some hours of awful 

agony. Iam doing, or rather I wish I could do, as I would be 
done by. If I were in his condition I should regard a sure dose 
of chloroform as the greatest kindness a friend could bestow 
upon me.” 5 

“There is a greater kindness,” said the priest, “‘ which I shall 
endeavor to bestow upon this unhappy man—the reconciling his 
soul to God before he dies. And to this end I implore you, my 
dear doctor, not to stultify consciousness further. I compre- 
hend your motive ; it is, as you look at it, kindness. But, believe 
me, it is not the greatest kindness. Let him suffer the tempo 
rary agony you speak of, if so by his soul may be saved.” 

The doctor felt no inclination to smile at this adjuration, little 
as the sentiment expressed could appeal to his sympathy. He 
was impressed, almost startled, by the tone and look of the 
speaker, and answered earnestly : 

“It is not to stultify his senses, but to quiet his nerves, that I 
am giving him laudanum in heroic doses. The one faint possi- 


bility—and very faint it is, I am sorry to say—of his regaining . 


his mind at the last is in the tranquillizing effect of the medicine.” 

“ And you think the end will be to-night ? ” 

“Most likely. He may {live till morning, however. Not 
longer, I certainly think.” 

They walked on a few steps in silence, and then, having come 
to the point where their ways diverged, as the doctor glanced 
at Father Brian to say good-evening he was struck by the lat- 
ter’s appearance 

“ Why, you look very badly, father!” he exclaimed. “ Are 
you ill?” 

“ Not quite well, I’m afraid,” was the reply. “I was caught 
in the rain last night and had a slight rigor this morning, which 
has left a headache and some feverishness. But it will wear off, 
no doubt.” 

“It may, and it may not,” said the doctor. “ Will you let 
* me see your pulse, if you please? You have considerable fever. 
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If you will take my advice, Father Brian, you will go home and 
go to bed, and take a little care of yourself for the next few days, 
or you will bring on an attack of fever.” 

“T am going home,” answered the father; “and,” he added, 
with his slight but genial laugh, “I will try to follow the rest of 
your advice.” 

The doctor did not laugh, nor was his countenance genial, as 
he heard this cautious promise, for he knew what it meant-— 
knew that Father Brian did not intend to let care for his own 
health interfere with the performance of his priestly duties; and 
the young man was out of patience. He said nothing, however, 
being aware that remonstrance would be useless, but with a part- 
ing salutation went his way. 

It was with a sad heart that Father Brian walked slowly 
homeward. Poor Green was so much in his thoughts that, 
though he felt as well as looked badly, he went at once into the 
church and knelt long before the tabernacle in earnest, almost 
passionate, prayer for the soul which was about to go unshriven, 
he feared, into the presence of God. All that he asked for the 
unhappy man—whom he judged, from what he had heard, to 
have been weak but not vicious in character—was that he might 
recover consciousness sufficiently to receive the sacraments, or 
even absolution alone. 

Twilight had faded into night, and but for the sanctuary- 
lamp he would have been in total darkness when at length he 
rose from his knees. He passed into his own house, which ad- 
joined the church, and by this time his head and limbs were ach- 
ing severely; but the cup of coffee awaiting him proved very 
refreshing, and on leaving the little round table, which Mrs. 
Brown, his housekeeper, always arranged with most inviting 
neatness, he would have thought the heaviness and sense of dis- 
comfort which had not entirely left him might be merely the 
effect of fatigue, but for one unmistakable symptom. As he sat 
down_before the bright wood fire, drew the lamp on the table at 
his elbow near to him, and took up his breviary to finish saying 
his office, he was distinctly conscious of a wish that it was al- 
ready finished. He knew what this signified—for it was only 
when positively unwell that he ever felt a disinclination to say 
his office—and, remembering the doctor’s advice, determined that 
he would try to follow it. Then he opened his book and had 
made some progress in his task when Mrs. Brown came in to 
remove the tea-things, and expressed both surprise and disap- 
probation on perceiving the appearance of the table. 
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“You've eat nothing, father!” she said reproachfully. 

“I have no appetite,” he answered. “In fact, I am a little 
unwell this evening—or was so when I came in. But your 
excellent coffee, Mrs. Brown, has done me a world of good. [| 
feel much better since I drank it.” 

Mrs. Brown looked what she would have called “ dubious” 
at this assurance. Coffee was a good thing as far as it went, she 
thought, and she prided herself, she often said, on her skill in 
making it; but the waffles and broiled chicken, which she found 
untouched, were its natural and necessary concomitants in her 
opinion. She would fain have persuaded his reverence to re 
consider the matter and take a little food. 

“ Many a time a body mayn’t feel like eating,” she remarked, 
“but if they ‘ll try their appetite ‘ll come. You try a bit of 
this breast, father. It’s very tender, and I’ll fetch you a hot 
waffle to eat with it.” 

“TI wish I could,” he said with a smile, “ but it is impossible 
to-night.” 

After Mrs. Brown had withdrawn, and he had concluded his 
office and laid aside his book, he sat for a minute gazing in the 
fire, while considering whether he would go to bed and get what 
sleep he could, or sit up waiting for the summons which he felt 
sure would come before the night was over; and he had just 
decided that it was useless to make the exertion of moving—an 
exertion to which he found himself very averse—when the door- 
bell rang loudly. 

He rose, put on his overcoat, took his hat and stick, and when 
Mrs. Brown appeared an instant afterwards to announce very un- 
willingly that there was a sick-call, she found him ready to go out; 
nor did she need to tell him where his presence was required, as 
he asked at once if it was not Mrs. Green who had sent. 

‘I should like to speak to the messenger,” he said. “I hope 
he is here yet?” 

“No, he’s gone,” answered the woman. “He just said 
please come as quick as you could, that Mr. Green was in a 
. awful way ; and when I told him he had better wait and see you 
he said he hadn’t time: he had to run for the doctor now.” 

It was quite a long walk to the house of Mrs. Green, and 
Father Brian, who had set off at a brisk pace, soon found him- 
self constrained to check his impatience and move more deliber- 
ately, as he became conscious how very languid he felt. He 
was walking slowly, therefore, when he heard a sharp, ringing 
tread following rapidly in his own steps ; and— 
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“You see my fears are verified, father,” said Dr. Ferrison’s 
voice at his side. ‘“ Poor fellow, I wish I had doubled his doses 
to-day! I knew he was dying—that he must die; and Clayton, 
whom I took this morning to see him, agreed entirely with my 
judgment of his condition. I was greatly tempted to give him 
opium in sufficient quantities to prevent the occurrence of this 
phase of the disease; but his mother, to whom I explained the 
whole case, opposed my doing so. I ought to have acted with- 
out consulting her.” 

“No, my dear doctor, that would have been wrong,” said 
Father Brian. “It was proper to consult her; and, indeed, it 
would not have been right to administer the medicine even with 
her consent, as in that case death might have been caused by 
the drug, not the disease.” 

‘‘ Death was inevitable, and the drug could produce only the 
beneficial effect of annihilating pain by lulling consciousness. I 
blame myself very much for not having given it.” 

“Tam glad you did not.” 

“You will change your mind on that point before the night 
is over, | fancy,” said the doctor. 

They were just turning a corner, and he paused suddenly, 
the priest following his example. Both listened intently for a 
second or two. ‘“ Do you hear?” cried the doctor. 

“ Alas, yes!’’ was the response. 

The place to which they were going was yet a square off, 
but there were sounds on the still, night air which they knew in- 
stantly must proceed thence—dreadful cries that made the 
priest cross himself while he lifted his heart in prayer for the un- 
happy soul to whose assistance he was hastening, and that grew 
louder and more distressing as they drew near to a respectable- 
looking house set a little back from the street, at the open door 
of which a group of men were standing. 

“They seem to have the whole house spread open!” said the 
doctor impatiently. “I wonder what the idiots are thinking of 
not to shut the doors and windows!” 

At this moment there came a scream of such shrill frenzy 
that they stopped involuntarily for an instant, with a sense of un- 
controllable horror. 

“Heavens! This is even worse than I expected!” ejacu- 
lated the doctor when the fearful sound had died away. 

They were at the house-door by this time, and, nodding silent- 
ly to the men, who drew aside to make room for them, walked up 
the steps of the dwelling, which, as its appearance indicated, 
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was that of a small but prosperous tradesman. Entering a nar. 
row passage-way, they mounted a still narrower staircase toward 
the sick-chamber, from the door of which a brilliant stream of 
light was pouring. So violent, indeed, was the transition from 
the dimness of the starlight they had just left to the blinding 
glare they encountered on turning the last landing of the stair, 
that both paused in the shadow outside and waited a few minutes. 
until their eyes had grown somewhat accustomed to the change 
before entering the room. 

All was still now in that room, with the exception of a gasp- 
ing moan faintly audible at intervals. But when the doctor, im- 
patient to get to the bedside, stepped noiselessly across the 
threshold, followed with equal caution by the priest, the silence 
was broken suddenly and sharply. The wretched man, who had 
been lying exhausted after the subsidence of the paroxysm so 
lately over, started up, a ghastly and horrible object. His 
quivering body was naked to the waist, his long arms wildly out- 
stretched, the short black hair, which[was very thick, bristled 
straight on end above his forehead, and his livid, distorted coun- 
tenance and blazing eyes expressed the extremity of supernatural 
fear. Uttering a. piercing cry, half-shriek, half-wail, he had al- 
most thrown himself headlong from the bed ere the watchers 
beside him, whose guard had been somewhat relaxed when he 
became quiet a few minutes before, could lay hands on him 
again. 

The scene that followed was indescribably terrible—a clus- 
ter of men knotted together on the bed, presenting to the eye 
but a confused mass of half-clad figures swaying to and fro ina 
desperate struggle. One athletic frame was extended crosswise 
of the couch over the knees of the sufferer, thus pinning down 
his lower limbs under a weight which even the superhuman 
efforts of delirium could not entirely resist; while it required all 
the muscle and nerve of four strong men to hold his writhing and 
convulsed form. Four to one as they were, it almost seemed an 
unequal contest of strength on their part; for every now and 
then he succeeded in wrenching his arms partly free of control, 
to grapple and fight with demoniac fury. The men had relieved 
themselves of the restraint of their coats, and the rest of their 
clothing was soon torn by his maniac grasp and hanging in strips 
about their persons. The shoulders of two of the number, indeed, 
were as bare as his own, and streaming with blood where he had 
fastened his finger-nails into their flesh. And through it all were 
sounding the horrent, unearthly yells and ravings that struck on 
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the ear with the incisive sharpness of acute physical pain. Hell 
was yawning around him; he saw the red flames, he saw the 
devils, black, hideous shapes, hovering all about him! So he 
cried out with ravings and blasphemies that curdled the blood of 
his hearers and sickened their very souls. 

“ You'll have to fetch in more assistance,” said one of the men, 
looking up, his face bathed in perspiration, to the doctor. “Send 
out for more men, and we’ll take it by turns; for this is goin’ to 
last all night. My strength’s pretty nigh spent for the present.” 

“ And mine, too,” said another, with a gasp. 

“Call up Ivins and Johnson. They wastocome. I expect 
they're down-stairs now,” exclaimed a third. 

“It'll take six men to hold him before much longer,” said the 
first speaker a moment later, as the feet of those who had been 
summoned from below were heard ascending the stairs. 

The priest and the physician stood by, silent, powerless. 

“ You can do nothing to quiet this frenzy?” said the former. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘“ Nothing, so long as the par- 
oxysm lasts. When the next intermission comes I will try to 
get him to swallow a dose of chloral or laudanum. But—” con- 
tinued the young man, then checked himself and motioned the 
other to follow him from the room. “I can see that you are 
very unwell, father,” he said, the moment they were outside the 
door. ‘ Pardon me, but I think you ought to go home. You 
can do poor Green no good by staying: he will not recover con- 
sciousness before he dies.” 

“ He will!” said a voice beside them, in a tone of suppressed 
excitement ; and the two gentlemen, turning almo$t with a start, 
so sudden and unexpected was the exclamation, saw Mrs. Green, 
the mother of the unfortunate man, who had approached unper- 
ceived by either of them. She was pale and trembling, and her 
dull-colored blue eyes had in them a look of mortal anguish; but 
there was an expression of resolution on her face, and she made 
an effort to control her agitation as she went on: 

“Don't go, father! Don’t leave him while there’s breath in 
his body! God is merciful; he will surely hear my prayers. I 
don’t ask for his life to be spared, but only that he may come to 
his senses enough to get the absolution. Oh, don’t leave him!” 

Father Brian hastened to relieve her anxiety. “Compose 
yourself, my poor child,” he said: “ I am not going to leave him. 
I will join my prayers to yours, and we will not despair of being 
heard while, as you say, there is breath in his body. But—” 

“I know what you’re going to say, father!” she interrupted 
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nervously. “Yes, I'll try to be resigned if my prayers are not 
granted. But I have faith that God will hear me; I know the 
Blessed Mother will plead for me! It isn’t,” she went on rapid- 
ly, “as if he had been a wicked man. He was a good son al- 
ways and a good neighbor. Nobody can say anything agin’ 
him. The only thing was, he would drink. That was wrong: 
- oh! how many times I told him so. But he never hurt anybody 
but his own self by that. Surely,” she cried passionately, “ God 
will have mercy on him, and on me who have tried to serve 
Him faithful these many years!” 

“*Q woman, great is thy faith; may it be done to thee as 
thou wilt’!” thought Father Brian; while, without waiting for 
a reply, Mrs. Green left them as abruptly as she had appeared. 
His eye followed her, and through the open door of the sick- 
room rested on her bowed figure, that crouched in a kneeling 
position at the foot of her son’s bed. ‘ You see I must remain,” 
he said to the doctor. And they, too, returned to the bedside. 

When at last the intermission for which Dr. Ferrison had 
been waiting occurred, an effort was made to administer a seda- 
tive, but without success. There being no possibility of appeal- 
ing to the intelligence of the man, the doctor endeavored to pour 
a spoonful of laudanum down his throat by force, but was com- 
pelled to desist from the attempt, not only because there was 
danger of producing strangulation, but, too, it roused the sufferer 
from the brief rest which he so much needed, and which was a 
great relief to his attendants as well as to himself; and as the 
faintest touch startied him, it was out of the question to give him 
the medicine hypodermically. 

All night long he raved and struggled, with occasional short 
lulls of stupor. Toward morning the duration of these pauses 
increased and his strength evidently lessened. He would start 
up with convulsive fury, but, after a comparatively brief par- 
oxysm, fall back on his pillows exhausted, and utter a succession 
of moaning wails which were, if possible, more distressful than 
the fierce cries that preceded them, then relapse again to insen- 
sibility. 

And all night long the poor woman who knelt at the foot of 
his bed cried to God for him without ceasing, and implored help 
from the Mother of Mercy. She rose finally after a longer in- 
terval than usual had ‘passed without his making any sign, and, 
going to his side, bent over him. As she did so she started and 
seemed to cower back. A change had come over his face since 
her eye had rested on it last, at the time she spoke to Father 
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Brian. It wore now that indescribable look which she had seen 
too often in her life not to recognize at a glance. The end, she 
knew, was very near; apparently he had already sunk into the 
coma that so commonly precedes dissolution. 

For a moment she stood paralyzed; then, seizing one of the 
limp hands that lay now so passive, “ Willie! Willie! O my 
son, can’t you hear me? Willie/”’ she called, her voice rising 
gradually, until the last word was a cry of sharp agony. 

There was a flicker of the eyelids, they lifted slowly, and the 
glazing eyes looked at her rationally, but with a wondering in- 
quiry which she answered instantly. 

“ You are dying, my son,” she said. ‘“ Here is the priest.” 

His eyes closed, as if without volition on his part, for the 
expression of his face indicated consciousness. When the priest 
placed the crucifix to his lips he made an effort to kiss it, and 
on its being put into his hand his fingers closed over it. 

“The doctor—the doctor! Oh, call the doctor!” cried the 
poor mother in a shrill whisper, while the priest spoke words of 
exhortation and encouragement to the dying man. 

The doctor, who had not left the house, but had lain down in 
an adjoining apartment without undressing, was already there. 
Awakened from a light slumber by Mrs. Green’s first call to her 
son, he rose and hurried to the room. But he shook his head in 
answer to the mute entreaty with which she looked toward him, 
and, turning to the priest, said rapidly in a low voice: “ Do 
what you think necessary at once. His life must be reckoned 
by minutes now.” 

“You hear what Iam saying, my son?” the father asked in a 
clear, slow tone. “ You repent of your sins, and have a firm 
faith and hope in the mercy of God?” 

With a visible effort the eyes unclosed and looked up, weak 
and glazing, but with full intelligence and an eager gaze of awak- 
ened hope. 

“Follow me, then, with your whole heart, in the act of con- 
trition I am about to make for you,” Father Brian continued, 

“and I will then give you absolution.” 

Dr. Ferrison put his finger on the pulse that was hienting very 
feebly, and, watching the face of the dying man, perceived that, 
though life was fluttering, as it were, on his lips, his mind was un- 
obscured and joined earnestly in what the priest was saying. At 
the concluding words of the absolution his eyes moved slightly, 
turning their gaze from Father Brian, on whom they had been 
fixed, and glancing upward for an instant with an expression of 
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' fervent thanksgiving. Then they fell again and rested on his 
mother, while the faintest shadow of a smile crossed his mouth; 
and as the priest’s voice pronounced those words which so often 
seem to loose the clinging bonds of life, “ Depart, Christian 
soul,” the spirit went forth in one long-drawn but quiet breath. 

When the last flicker of life was over in that soft, lingering 
sigh, the eyes closing naturally and the face composing itself 
into what looked a placid slumber, Dr. Ferrison folded his arms 
and stood motionless while the remainder of the prayers were 
recited. It seemed scarcely credible to him that the calm, dead 
face, lying with the impress of a peaceful spirit on it, could be the 
same countenance so lately contorted in the agonies of unearthly 
terror. And why such a change, the young physician asked 
himself? He would have staked his professional reputation that 
the case must end either in convulsions or coma. All his know- 
ledge and experience, which were considerable for a man of his 
age, convinced him that such a termination was inevitable ; and 
when he beheld the man’s eyes open with the light of reason in 
them, he had felt, scientifically speaking, confounded. 

Suddenly, as he marvelled, the echo of Mrs. Green’s voice 
came to his memory with as startling distinctness as if it was 
really sounding in his ears: “I have faith that God will hear 
me ; I know the Blessed Mother will plead for me!” 

He turned almost impatiently from the thought which ob- 
truded itself on his mind, that here might be the explanation of 
what he considered so extraordinary ; but at the same time his 
gaze instinctively wandered toward the poor woman whose faith 
and hope he had esteemed superstitious folly. And a new sur- 
prise awaited him. Her face was nearly as much transformed as 
was that of her son. Kneeling beside the dead body of her only 
child, her countenance expressed not merely resignation and 
tranquillity, but happiness! Later, no doubt, would come the 
natural grief of a bereaved mother, the sense of loneliness and 
desolation inevitable under the circumstances. She would miss 
the familiar presence which was all that gave any color of plea- 
sure and*hope to her life. But she did not think of this now. 
Her only consciousness was that the dread which had haunted 
her for years, poisoning all possibility of comfort or ease of mind, 
was over, and for ever. Her “ poor Willie” was safe—safe in 
the mercy of his God. No fear henceforth that he might die 
suddenly and unabsolved. She was happy in this knowledge. 
The plain, coarse features were irradiated with a supernatural joy 
which made them for the moment beautiful; and as the young 
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man glanced from her upraised brow to that of the priest, it 
seemed to him that on both was the reflex of a light from above. ° 
For the first time in his life he felt that, placed between these 
two people so dissimilar in all but one thing, their common faith, 
he was standing on holy ground. 


The east was golden, though the sun had not yet appeared 
above the horizon, when Father Brian and the doctor left the 
house now darkened by the shadow of death. They walked for 
some distance without speaking, along the silent and empty 
street. 

“Father Brian,” said Dr. Ferrison at last, rather abruptly, “1 
should like to ask you a question.” 

“T will answer it if I can,” responded the other. 

“You believe, I know, in the immortality of the soul. 
Where do you suppose that soul which has just feft the body 
is?” 

“In purgatory, I hope,” answered the priest. 

The young man turned and looked at the speaker. 

“You are serious in saying that?”’ he inquired. 

“ Perfectly serious,” was the reply. 

“You ope that it is in purgatory?” 

“TI hope and believe so.” 

“ T was under the impression that purgatory is considered to 
be a place of suffering,” said the doctor. 

“ Necessarily, since it is a place of purgation,” answered the 
priest. ‘‘ But it is also a place of hope; and since whoever goes 
to purgatory will sooner or later enter heaven, it is a very safe 
first stage of one’s journey on leaving this life.” 

“It seems to me it would be better to go straight to heaven,” 
observed the doctor.. “If there is such a place!” he added 
mentally. 

“No,” said the priest. “If this were possible it would not 
be desirable, as I think I can demonstrate to you. It is not pos- 
sible, however. Nothing defiled can enter heaven; and as the 
vast majority of human beings are imperfect in virtue, even when, 
as we say theologically, in a state of grace—that is, in com- 
munion with the church and obedient to her instruction—it is 
imperatively essential that each soul shall be purged of the dross 
of sin that defiles it at death, before it can enter the visible pre- 
sence of God. And we have only to look at the matter froma 
common-sense point of view to discover the wisdom of this divine 
ordination. Take, for instance, the case of the man of whom we 
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are speaking. You heard what his mother said, that he was not 
_abad man. All that I have learned from others about him con- 
firms the truth of this statement. But can you conceive that his 
soul, if unassoiled, would be a fit inhabitant for heaven? or 
would heaven be a place of happiness to it? His life in this 
world was a very negative one, both as regarded virtue and vice. 
His amiability and kindliness of character were merely natural 
virtues—and natural virtues do not merit supernatural reward— 
while the intemperance which was his habitual fault was more 
an infirmity than a vice. He did not violate charity, but neither 
did he much practise it ; and, though not a practical Catholic, he 
was one in belief, confessed his faith before men, and received the 
last absolution. Now, what would you do with such a soul as 
this? It is not good enough for heaven; it is not bad enough 
for hell. Looking at the question hypothetically, what would 
you do with it?” ; , 

The doctor shook his head. He felt himself unequal to hypo- 
thetizing on such unfamiliar ground; but he would have been 
pleased to hear the conclusion of the priest’s explanation, and 
was sorry, consequently, when the latter paused at the door of 
his church and said with a smile: 

“It is not worth while, I suppose, to ask you to come in and 
assist at the Mass which I am going to offer for the repose of 
this soul?” 

“T think [ should like to hear Mass some time,” said the doc- 
tor a little hesitatingly, as if apologizing to himself for such an 
admission, “ but not to-day. Iam going home to try and get an 
hour or two’s sleep before breakfast. Good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning,” returned Father Brian, as he mounted the 
steps to the church-door and put his hand in his pocket for the 
key. But before he had fitted it into the lock Dr. Ferrison, who 
had walked away a few steps, was back again. 

“ At the risk of making myself a nuisance,” the young man 
said, “I must again urge you to pay a little attention to your 
health, Father Brian. You look wretchedly.” 

“T feel used up just now,” Father Brian acknowledged, “ but 
a little rest and a few doses of quinine will set me up. How 
much quinine shall I take?” 

The doctor pulled out his note-book and wrote a prescription. 
“T’ll leave it at Gowan’s as I pass by,” he said, “and will tell 
them to make it up and send to you at once. And you ought to 
take it at once, and keep quiet to-day.” 

“T will,” said the priest. 
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He did keep quiet, but was unable to take the medicine, as 
before leaving the altar he was shaking in a hard chill, which 
was followed in due course by a high fever. It was not until 
evening that he could venture to try the quinine. 

“Look on the mantel-piece, Simon, and bring me a little 
round box you will find there,” he said to his faithful factotum, 
who, coming in from the Refuge as usual that morning for orders, 
at his own entreaty had remained in attendance on the father all 
day. 

After a blundering search he discovered the box, opened it, 
and, laying down the cover, carried the other part to the bedside. 
Father Brian raised himself up, counted out five pills, and, asking 
for a glass of water, swallowed them. They looked rather small, 
he thought, for one-grain pills, and after he had lain down a 
doubt suggested itself to his mind as to whether he had taken 
the right quantity. He requested Simon to bring the box to 
him again with the lamp, that he might see the prescription. 

“Dose, five pills every four hours,” he read aloud. “I was 
right, yes.” And he was about to give the box back to the boy 
when his eye happened to fall on the line above the one of direc- 
tions which he had been looking at—“ 20 grs. morphine.” 

With a slight start he held the words a little nearer to his 
sight, and, taking the lamp from Simon’s hand, examined them 
closely. The writing was at once cramped and clumsy, but per- 
fectly legible. He saw that a mistake had been made, either in 
the medicine itself or the labelling—a mistake which might Pisa? 
very serious, if he had taken five grains of morphine. 

“Give me my coat, will you, Simon?” he said after a minute’s 
thought, pointing to a chair on which the garment was hanging. 
“Thank you. Now ask Mrs. Brown to step here, if she pleases.” 

From the pocket of his coat he extracted his note-book, and 
wrote a line of explanation, which he sent with the pill-box to Dr. 
Ferrison., 

“Is anything the matter, father?” inquired the housekeeper, 
entering by one door as Simon departed on his errand through 
the other. 

“Yes, Mrs. Brown. That is, I am a little afraid I have 
taken a dose of morphine in place of quinine,” answered he, 
“and I wish you would go and make some very strong coffee, 
and let me have it as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Brown uttered an exclamation of horror, and was pitch- 
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ing toward the door as fast as her rather superabundance of flesh 
would permit. “I'll run for a doctor!” she cried breathlessly. 

“Stop, stop, stop!” said Father Brian. “Pray don’t alarm 
yourself so unnecessarily. I have already sent for the doctor; 

-and if you will go at once and make the coffee—” 

“Yes, father, I will,” she said, and hurried out of the room, 
crossing herself as she went. 

Father Brian, left alone, rose, walked across the floor to a 
table on which was a pitcher and glass, and drank two goblet- 
fuls of water; after which he retired back to bed and awaited 
patiently the doctor's arrival. If he found the time long there 
was no indication of the fact in the expression of his countenance, 
as he lay with closed eyes, taking a general review of his life, 
and making an act of contrition for his sins and shortcomings. 
He was by no means certain that it was morphine which he had 
swallowed, thinking it probable that the mistake was in the 
labelling, not the drug; but even if it was morphine he thought 
that the water, and the coffee which Mrs. Brown soon brought, 
and of which he drank a good deal, would together so thorough- 
ly dilute and neutralize the opiate as to render it harmless, or at 
least prevent serious danger. 

Simon, meanwhile, had some difficulty in finding Dr. Ferrison, 
who was not at home when inquired for at his boarding-house. 
Following him from place to place, the messenger at last suc. 
ceeded in overtaking him and delivering Father Brian’s note. 
An examination of the medicine convinced the doctor that it was 
morphine, and, very much alarmed, he set off at once to see 
about it. 

But, great as was his hurry to get to Father Brian, he could 
not restrain the impulse of indignation which prompted him to 
stop on his way at the drug-store in which the prescription had 
been made up, and inform the clerk to whom he had given it of 
the mischief he had done. 

“Morphine made up for quinine!” exclaimed the druggist 
himself, Mr. Gowan, none of the clerks being present. “ You 
must be mistaken, Dr. Ferrison,” he said. “My clerks are all 
too well trained to do such a thing as that. Gregory particu- 
larly—you say you gave it to him?” 

oe 

“ Then I'll engage it’s all right,” said the man confidently. 

“ Will you tell me why the box is labelled ‘ morphine,’ then?” 
demanded the doctor, pointing to the word on the box-cover as 
he spoke. 
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Mr. Gowan’s face changed as his eye, following Dr. Ferrison’s 
gloved finger, rested on the writing. He recognized it, and re- 
ceived mechanically twoof the pills. “I'll look at your prescrip- 
tion; it is on file. Perhaps the mistake was yours.” 

“That’s likely!” said the young man ironically. “Give me 
a box of mustard, if you please.” 

Having received which, he departed in haste, leaving Mr. 
Gowan exceedingly disturbed in mind. He stood tasting and 
smelling one of the pills which Dr. Ferrison had placed in his 
hand, while waiting impatiently for the return of the clerks ; and 
presently they came in—three in number, including his son, a 
boy of fourteen, whom he had lately, as he would have expressed 
himself, put behind the counter. A few questions soon elicited 
the fact that the head-clerk, Gregory, had deputed the making- 
up of what he considered such a simple prescription to the boy 
James Gowan, who loudly protested that Gregory had told him 
morphine ; Gregory, of course, as vehemently declaring that he 
had told him quinine. 

“What did you tell him anything for?” demanded the drug- 
gist with a frown. ‘‘ Why didn’t you make it up yourself ?” 

“Because Dr. Ferrison gave me two other prescriptions at 
the same time that required very careful compounding; and 
this was so plain—” 

“You said morphine!” cried the boy in a half-whining, half- 
defiant tone. “I asked you three times over, and you said mor- 
phine.” 

The clerk's face, which had been pale since he heard of the 
affair, turned crimson at this reiterated accusation; but, disdain- 
ing to reply to his assailant, he turned to his employer. 

“You know, Mr. Gowan, it’s impossible that I could have 
told him to write down twenty grains of morphine in one-grain 
pills—five pills toa dose! He wrote down the prescription to 
my dictation, before he started to weigh it out—and—” 

“T wrote down just what you told me, and you said mor- 
phine/”’ interrupted the boy, who seemed to think that his only 
justification consisted in the repetition of this asseveration. 

Mr. Gowan, though a good-natured maf was inarage. He 
felt that the character of his establishment was compromised ; 
and, moreover, he was concerned for the priest, whom he knew 
very well and much respected. He discharged the clerk on the 
spot, promised the boy that he should have a lesson in the morn- 
ing that he would remember, and having thus, as he conceived, 
done his part in expiation of such an outrage, as he termed it, he 
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went at once to see how the priest was, and to express his regret 
for the mistake made. 

Poor Father Brian was undergoing the mauvats quart a’heure 
which necessarily follows the taking a wrong dose of medicine, 
In answer to Mr. Gowan’s inquiries Mrs. Brown replied that 
Dr. Ferrison had given the father an emetic and he could not see 
any one: he was very sick. 

“So much the better!” thought the druggist as he turned 
away from the door. “If he can throw the opiate off his 
stomach he will be all right.” 

The good priest himself was of the same opinion; and when 
an hour later he found himself apparently rid of the “ perilous 
stuff” which he had taken into his stomach, and established by 
the fire in his sitting-room, with a bowl] of cracked ice on the 
table at his elbow, glowing logs and dancing flames throwing a 
red and cheerful light over the apartment, and his young friend 
the doctor sitting opposite him, his face beamed with satisfaction 
and benevolence. It is true that his head ached, and that his 
stomach, though quiescent from exhaustion, kept him constantly 
in mind of how much it was irritated and disgusted by the treat- 
ment it had received. But he endured these unpleasant condi- 
tions with patience—ignoring them, in fact, to appearance, and 
seeming disposed to be thoroughly content with the turn which 
matters had taken. 

The doctor, on the contrary, was exasperated to a degree that 
made it difficult for him to affect the outward composure which 
he compelled himself to maintain. He was burning with impa- 
tience to deal with the unprofitable clerk whose carelessness had 
proved so disastrous. “He shall be punished, the miserable 
fool! I’ll take him before Williams the first thing to-morrow 
morning!” the young man was saying to himself, when Father 
Brian interrupted his amiable thoughts. 

“ Are you ever ill?” he asked, with a smile. 

“Very seldom,” was the reply. “I don’t remember ever to 
have had a serious illness in my life.” 

“ You are fortunate in one sense, and unfortunate in another,” 
said the priest. ‘“ Fg@rtunate inasmuch as that the greatest tem- 
poral blessing we can enjoy is health; but to be able to enjoy it, 
or I should rather say to appreciate it, we must sometimes real- 
ize what St. Thomas would call the pain of loss with regard to 
it. And speaking of St. Thomas reminds me—I received this 
morning some books I ordered to be sent me from my library, 
which is not here. Among them is one that I must recommend 
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to you, and which I wish very much that you would read—an 
abridged translation of 7he Summa. I mean,” he explained, see- 
ing by the other’s face that he had never before heard the name 
even of the book, “the great theological work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Now that the frost has come, you will have a little 
leisure from professional work, it is to be hoped. By the way, 
how are all the sick getting on to-day?” 

“Very well on the whole. Mrs. Wilkins died this morning, 
but Brady is a little better, and I think may recover. They 
were the only two of my own patients about whom I felt any 
uneasiness; and Clayton tells me that his and Worthington’s 
are all going on well.” 

“T am sorry for the poor woman and her family,” said Father 
Brian, leaning his head back and closing his eyes. 

“T hope you are not beginning to feel sleepy,” said the doc- 
tor quickly. 

“ No, not the least so.” 

“Why did you close your eyes, then?” 

Father Brian smiled at the suspicious tone in which the ques- 
tion was asked, but looked grave again as he replied : 

“T was saying a De Profundis for Mrs. Wilkins. She was not 
a Catholic, but I trust she was in good faith in her religious be- 
lief; and the prayer can do her no harm, if no good.” 

Looking up as he concluded speaking, Father Brian was 
struck by the expression of the doctor’s face. “Tell me what 
you are thinking,” he said. 

The young man hesitated; then, seeing that the priest was 
waiting for his reply, he answered frankly: “To say the truth, 
I was thinking that your religion must be a very fatiguing one. 
This morning, ill as you were, you stopped, before going home, 
to perform a religious ceremony in connection with the man by 
whose death-bed you had spent the night, instead of at once 
taking the rest you so much needed. And it seems to me you 
would not feel much like praying just now, particularly for a 
person in whom you had no interest, with whom you were not 
even acquainted.” 

“We should feel an interest in every human soul,” answered 
the father. ‘ But I am sorry,” he continued, with a smile, “ that 
my religion looks so formidable to you. That is because you do 
not understand it. If you would examine and reflect—” 

He paused as a quick glint of the eye indicated that some 
sudden thought was crossing the mind of his companion. 

“I have been reflecting at odd times,” said the latter. “ The 
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subject never interested me at all until last summer, when, as 
you may remember, we were speaking of it once. or twice. | 
was struck then by the reasonableness of several of the ideas 
which you advanced. Particularly I wondered that it had never 
occurred to me before to consider the impossibility of judging 
justly about that of which one is ignorant. It was really a shock 
to my self-respect when I suddenly became aware that I have 
been doing all my life exactly what I always had such a scorn of 
doing—taking for granted a good deal that I was taught, instead 
of examining for myself. It is strange that I could have done 
this, because it is an instinct of my nature, if I may use such an 
expression, to demand proof before accepting any assertion. | 
recollect perfectly that in my earliest childhood I used to ask my 
mother some very embarrassing questions, of how she £xew that 
there was a God, how she could be sure that the Bible was true; 
and her replies never satisfied me. When I grew older the his. 
tory of Henry VIII.’s denunciation of Luther’s course of action, 
and of his subsequently following Luther’s example, settled the 
subject of religion for me. My parents were then dead, so that I 
was not trammelled by regard for their opinion and feelings—as 
I might have been had they lived, as to outward expression—and 
I rejected Protestantism with hearty disgust. Christianity | 
considered it—though you tell me that Protestantism is not 
Christianity.” 

“Only a very mutilated form of it—a form so mutilated and 
consequently so illogical that it is marvellous that any intellec- 
tual mind, looking at it from either a common-sense, an historical, 
or a theological point of view, can fail to perceive how utterly 
untenable are its pretensions. You did perceive this, it appears, 
and your difficulty is elementary; you called yourself a mate- 
rialist, I recollect. Materialist is a generic term; are you posi 
tivist, agnostic, pessimist—”’ 

“Neither one of the three,” interposed the doctor, with a 
smile, “nor yet a Buddhist. I have no creed of any kind. The 
word scepticism has a conventional meaning attached to it which 
does not altogether fit my case, but it more nearly expresses my 
state of mind, which is emphatically one of doubt, than any other 
word I can think of. It seems to me we are so surrounded by 
mystery that it is but an exercise of imagination to attempt an 
explanation of the inexplicable.” 

“ What is imagination?” asked the priest. 

“In the sense in which I use the word it means an ideal com 
ception of a thing.” 
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“ And what is a conception?” 

The young man hesitated ; then, after an instant of thought, 
said: “ A picture in the mind.” 

“ Mind itself—what is that?” pursued the father. 

“ Ah! now we are coming to the breakers,” cried the doctor 
lightly. “There is a wide difference of opinion on that point,” 
he wenton. “Mr. Huxley would tell you—” 

“ We are talking seriously,” interrupted Father Brian, trying 
to maintain a grave face. “Let Mr. Huxley’s vagaries alone. 
What I propose is to get to the bottom of things. What is 
mind, I ask you?” 

“My mind is a blank so far as this subject is concerned, I 
must confess,” replied the doctor. 

“ And is it possible that you are satisfied to rest in such igno- 
ble ignorance ?—forgive the word!” demanded F4&ther Brian, 
speaking now with unaffected gravity. 

“ As to that, I do not know—how am I to know ?—that it is 
ignoble ignorance.” 

“Are you willing to be convinced that it is, and to correct 
it?” 

“Not only willing, but I shall be glad to do so. Varying 
Plato’s prayer a little, I can very sincerely say, ‘O God—if 
there be a God—enlighten my soul—if I have a soul’!” 

“With these dispositions, | think your prayer will be 
granted,” said the priest. And after refreshing himself witha 
piece of ice he forthwith began the process of enlightenment. 

“A fundamental principle in ethics as well as in physics is 
that to demonstrate any given proposition we must take asa 
starting-point one admitted fact on and from which to deduce 
our argument,” he said. “I propose to prove to you, first, the 
immateriality of the human soul; secondly, the existence of 
God; thirdly, the divine origin and exclusive authority of the 
Catholic Church.” 

With hand extended, fore-finger and thumb meeting and form- 
ing a large O, Father Brian had unconsciously been speaking in 
the measured and impressive tone habitual with him when he 
preached ; and though looking straight at his one auditor the 
while, it was not until the conclusion of his exordium that his 
eye took in the expression of that hearer’s face. He paused then 
suddenly, and his low but singularly mirthful laugh rang out, to 
the surprise, and somewhat to the embarrassment, of his young 
friend. 

__ “Excuse me,” said the reverend gentleman, “ but there was 
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such a quizzical look of surprise, verging on dismay, in your face 
that it was irresistibly amusing. Don’t disclaim. It was rather 
startling, naturally enough, to be made suddenly aware that you 
were expected to listen to a sermon—and a long sermon, as the 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly promised. The fact is, I am afraid 
I have too much the trick of the trade about me: too often 
forget, when talking, that I am not in the pulpit. ‘On the pre. 
sent occasion,’ however, I of course intended to glance very has. 
tily over the wide field I have indicated, my object being merely 
to direct your attention to the subject, and excite your interest 
sufficiently to induce you to go to that fountain of intellectual as 
well as spiritual light, St. Thomas. So now to proceed.” 

Waving away with a motion of his hand the disclaimer which 
the young mgn was still anxious to make, he went on, but ina 
more conversational tone than before: 

“We will begin with that self-evident fact which even the 
school of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall has never attempted to 
deny—man exists. Next comes the question, What is man? | 
answer, Man is a being of dual nature: a material body animated 
by an immaterial principle, the soul or spirit. I prove the mate- 
riality of his body by showing that if you detach a minor part 
of this body from the major part to which is joined the soul, the 
part detached is man no longer, but mere animal matter that, 
speedily losing its organization as human flesh, is resolved by 
natural process to its elements ; and that the same result happens 
to the whole body itself as soon as the soul is separated from it. 
I prove further the distinct individuality of the two natures, 
material and immaterial, by reminding you how often these na- 
tures are at variance with one another in inclination. To illus- 
trate familiarly, 1 doubt whether either you or I have passed 
twenty-four hours during the last month in which the body has 
not said, ‘Il am tired—let me rest’; to which appeal the spirit 
has replied, ‘No, I must do this or that thing before resting.’ 
It is the same with them in more important matters. Look ata 
man disposed to the sin of intemperance. He knows that he is 
injuring himself, his fortune, his family, by the indulgence of this 
sensitive appetite (to use a schoolman term), and he struggles 
against the habit. If the spiritual nature is strongest he controls 
himself; if the animal nature predominates he yields to its 
promptings and becomes a drunkard. Again, the separableness 
of the two natures is manifested in the fact that although the 
reciprocal action and reaction between them is positive and gen- 
erally very great, it nevertheless often happens that one can suf- 
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fer intensely without the slightest participation in its pain on 
the part of the other. Thus a man may be enduring the greatest 
stress of mental anxiety and unhappiness, yet at the same time 
enjoy perfect bodily health; or while in agonizing bodily pain 
he may be serene and cheerful in mind. 

“The next point I make is that the soul is the principle of 
life, and that it is immaterial. I will show you this by another 
illustration. Suppose that you meet a man on the street, shake 
hands and are standing talking to him, when a pistol is acciden- 
tally discharged near by, the bullet of which passes through his 
heart, killing him instantly. His lifeless form sinks to the ground, 
and you bend over it. All that your material senses are capable 
of perceiving is still before you—the eyes that so lately met 
your glance, the lips which put into vibration a column of air 
conveying sound to your ears, the hand that grasped your own. 
But is all the man, with whom you were talking just now, there? 
No; the man is dead: this is only his body,a mere mould of clay. 
A minute ago this mould of clay thought, moved, felt: you 
might spurn it now with your foot, or you might hold the flame 
of a candle to its fingers, and it would not be conscious either of 
indignity or of pain. What has caused so great a change? The 
absence of that which animated this body—the principle of life, 
the soul. Can you deny that this principle existed when the man 
walked up to you? Can you deny that it is absent as he lies be- 
fore you?” 

“No,” answered the doctor, “I cannot deny that. So far 
your reasoning seems to me conclusive, unanswerable. But 
though you have demonstrated the immateriality of the soul or 
mind, you have not proved its indestructibility, or, as you, I sup- 
pose, would say, its immortality. To appearance it goes out and 
becomes extinct, like the flame of a candle. What proof have 
you that it still exists apart from the body ?” 

“No direct evidence in the natural order, since it is through 
our senses that our souls are cognitive of their surroundings, of 
each other, even of their own material existence. When, there- 
fore,a soul is separated from its corporeity it becomes intan- 
gible to the corporal sense; hence we cannot follow it with our 
perceptive faculties, any more than we can follow with our eyes 
the figure of a man who leaves us by going out of a room and 
Shutting the door behind him. The man disappears from our 
sight because that sight cannot pierce the opaque walls that en- 
Close its range of vision; the soul vanishes from our perception 
because that perception is confined to the world of sense, out of 
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which the soul has passed. But does the fact that it has passed 
beyond the domain of sense prove that it has ceased to exist? 
No more, analogically speaking, than the fact that your eyes 
cannot see the man outside of a closed door proves that he is 
not there. It is, you must concede, by logic and analogy that 
the observation of crude facts has been gradually developed into 
method and formed into a generality termed knowledge.” 

“Ton” 

“ Knowledge teaches us that matter is indestructible. Takea 
drop of water, a grain of dust, the smallest imaginable particle of 
matter, and, though the process of division may be carried to the 
extent of rendering its atoms invisible and impalpable to sense, 
it would be as possible to destroy the world as to annihilate a 
single one of those atoms. Man’s body is material, we have seen; 
therefore, in its component parts, imperishable. Now, what is 
this body in relation to the soul by which it is animated? A 
garment that enfolds, and a servant that obeys its master; an in- 
strument used by the mind as a workman uses his tools. Which 
of the two, then—body or spirit—is the higher nature? You 
must admit that the spirit is. And can you conceive it possible 
that the higher nature ‘ goes out and becomes extinct’ while the 
lower is inannihilable? Is not such a presumption altogether 
contrary to reason? I will show you presently what St. Thomas 
says on the subject; but first let us recur for a moment to our 
starting-point—man exists—and examine the logical sequence of 
the proposition. 

“ What is the first principle of logic? It is that there can be 
no effect without a cause, that it is impossible for something to 
come from nothing. Man is; therefore he is something. Being 
something, he is either cause or effect. Is he cause? No; he 
did not antedate but succeeded the creation of the world. I, asa 
Christian, hold that the world was created first, and man after- 
wards; you, as a materialist, contend that matter existed—how, 
you say not—and gradually resolved and evolved itself into na- 
ture and man. So we stand here on common ground, agreeing 
that man is not cause. Since he is not cause he must be effect, 
and as effect he must have a cause. What is this cause? Chris 
tianity says God; materialism says matter. Let us analyze the 
two theories. We will call them so for the sake of argument. 
Now—” 

“ A moment,” here interposed the doctor. “I am sorry to in- 
terrupt you, and sorry to lose what you were about to say, but 
I am afraid that you are over-exerting yourself.” 
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“TI think not,” answered Father Brian. “ You had better let 
me go on and keep my mind active. I am not at all sleepy as 
yet, but am beginning to havea slight premonition that I might 
easily become so. I feel a little tired, with a consciousness that 
it would be very agreeable to go to bed. I can resist these sen- 
sations without difficulty at present ; but if I permit myself to let 
down in the least degree, it will be hard to rouse myself, I am 
sure.” 

“If your stomach could bear a little coffee—” began the doc- 
tor, but the padre shook his head, put a piece of ice in his mouth, 
and resumed : 

“Man is not cause; therefore he is effect; therefore he has 
acause. Is matter this cause? 

“T have contrasted the relative character of spirit and of 
matter in their combination as man; let us now note the differ- 
ence of the two intrinsically. The spiritual being man, and the 
inanimate substance matter, are most essentially opposite in na- 
ture. Man is endowed with life, intelligence, and volition; his 
motives and actions are positive, self-controlled, and may be 
unique. Matter is lifeless; it does not act, but is acted upon 
(by a force of which I shall speak later), and its operations are 
negative, circumscribed, uniform, and immutable, proceeding 
always inacircle. The spirit or mind of man (speaking hastily 
as I am, I cannot pause to distinguish between soul, or spirit, and 
mind, but use the three words indiscriminately)—the mind of man 
is cultivable. Take a savage, and you may teach him, or he may 
teach himself by observation and experience, some of the habits 
and ways of thinking of civilized life; take a civilized but igno- 
rant man, and he may be educated, in a degree refined; takea 
thoroughly educated and cultivated man, and he is constantly 
advancing to higher culture. Even man’s body, from its associa- 
tion with mind, is improvable to a certain limit. Compare a 
peasant and a fine gentleman—the disparity between them is al- 
most immeasurable. 

“ Now turn to matter, the earth on which we live, and out of 
which our bodies are formed. Here we find a regular recur- 
rence of certain phenomena: the alternation of light and dark- 
ness, which we call day and night, the flow of the ocean tides, 
the revolution of the seasons. There is no change here. The 
days are not longer or shorter, nor have the seasons varied in 
any respect, since Cheops built his pyramid in the valley of the 
Nile, or Romulus founded the Eternal City on the banks of the 
Tiber. Man sweeps over the face of the globe, inventing lan- 
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guage, establishing governments and laws; cities spring up at 
his touch, empires rise and flourish. Can a mountain move, or 
can a tree think? ; 

“ And materialism tells you that from this matter, itself with. 
out life, there emanates life!—in a word, that something has 
come from nothing. 

“ Matter is not man’s cause. What is? 

“Once more let me illustrate. A man who has never heard 
of steam as a motive power happens to see a train of cars run- 
ning on a railroad-track beside which he is passing. He stops to 
stare with amazement at the strange, huge anima!—such it looks 
to him at a first glance to be—which is drawing the carriages 
along. But he is an intelligent man, and on closer inspection he 
perceives that the engine is not a living thing but a piece of 
mechanism. It does not occur to him to question whether it 
was self-created, or evolved by chance from its elements, wood 
and metal. On the contrary, he thinks, ‘ What a marvellous mind 
it was that conceived and executed such a work as this!’ So 
we, my friend, beholding the earth and man—the one so admir- 
ably organized (for that which is called the life of matter, vegeta- 
tion, is not vitality but organization), the other, in the words of 
the Psalmist, so curiously and wonderfully made—must logically 
exclaim : ‘ This effect has a Cause ; this world hasa Creator ; there 


is a God.’ ”’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THERE is an adage that those are blessed who expect nothing, 
for they shall not be disappointed. Now, I did expect something, 
and, to confirm the adage, I was grievously disappointed. 1 had 
been stopping at Milan, and I had heard so much of the annual 
fair of Bergamo that I determined to seize the opportunity of 
inspecting its wonders. It is held in the very hot season—the 
close of August and beginning of September—is “ very charac- 
teristic,” so I was told, and attracts to it the inhabitants of the 
remote valleys and mountainous districts of the Pennine Alps. 
I was disappointed : there is nothing like making a clean breast 
of it. As a fair it was a failure; still, as a study of Italian life it 
had its peculiar features; and I jotted them in my note-book. 
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Like Laurence Sterne, “I pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba and cry, ’Tis all barren.” 

The journey from the Lombard capital is not far—little more 
than an hour by express cars. The locomotive sweeps—in a lei- 
surely Italian way, be it observed, for an express—through plains 
bursting with fertility. 

I fortunately met an agreeable companion, an American, in 
that far-away region, lively as a musical box and practical as a 
mill-wheel. But he had a too freely expressed contempt for anti- 
quity. He was one of those go-ahead men who would turn 
church-steeples into telegraph-posts and parcel out the Coliseum 
into building-lots. He was generous and off-handed in his deal- 
ings; most globe-voyaging Americans are, and have completely 
taken the shine out of British tourists on the European Continent. 
Englishmen, as I heard a discriminating hotel clerk remark at 
Geneva, nowadays “count their change”; Americans do not 
take.the trouble. Besides, they give more commissions to the 
painters, are sweet on knickknackery, and submit to extortion 
with an infinite grace. . 

Bergamo is like Brussels in one respect—there is a high town 
and a low town; there the resemblance ceases. The low town, 
if more affected by the business folk, is quite as important and 
respectable as the high town, which has a slightly stronger flavor 
of the aristocratic. There is a gap between them. The high 
town is built on a terrace of the hills, that rise up precipitously 
here, and looks in the distance as if it were a painted town or an 
act-drop, so brilliant aré the colors and strong the contrast of 
white houses, red-tiled roofs, and yellowish church-domes with 
the green of the foliage, the gray of the hill-tops, and the sap- 
phire of the sky behind. The air must be healthy, although omi- 
nous vapors do spring up from the flat country round ; for the 
lakes of Como and Iseo are near, and appetizing breezes are born 
occasionally in the mountains and come down like a gift on the 
dwellers on the plains. Fields of Indian corn, out of which the 
staple Italian dish polenta is made, are numerous in the neigh- 
borhood. Polenta is one with the hasty-pudding doled out to 
the poor during the Irish famine, and which they did not take 
kindly to very often. Italians laugh and grow fat upon it, and 
snap their fingers at dear beef. Polenta and uccelli—the bodies 
of the little birds bedded in the savory mess—form a dish dainty 
enough to be set before a king. The dusty road from the rail- 
way depot to the inn is bordered with rows of horse-chestnuts 
and howling mendicants, both in remarkable luxuriance. Never 
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has it been given to me to gaze upon horse-chestnuts with finer 
fruit nor mendicants with a more varied stock of ailments and 
deformities. Heaven help the latter! Let us pity them substan- 
tially and pass. Omnibuses ply between the depot and the 
lower town; the distance is not quite three hundred yards, but 
the horses are trained to make it appear much longer. They 
switch their tails with a haughty spirit, and lift their hoofs super- 
ciliously as if they had passed their childhood learning to mark 
time in a cavalry regiment, and move along ina sort of zigzag 
trot with great action and very small pace. 

We were housed in the Golden Hat. A roomy hat it was. 
In the spacious, dark, low, cool apartment into which we entered 
directly from the street, tables were set, and knives and forks and 
fingers—yes, fingers—were busily worked by crowds of small 
farmers who had come to the fair. Hale men with swarthy, fur- 
rowed cheeks they were, and with much of the Munster peasant 
in expression and dress and manner. The only singularity of 
costume to be noticed was a colored night-cap, or wishing-cap, 
worn under the ordinary hat. In one corner was a tall, elderly 
man with a mien of noble dignity; he was bald, had a grand 
Roman nose and a patriarchal beard. He was sitting in appa- 
rent silent obliviousness of the seething, sordid world around. 
He would have been invaluable in a studio where orders for 
Platos were plentiful. I ensconced myself in the shade and 
watched this mysterious philosopher. A group of noisy farm- 
ers were bargaining behind a pillar, gesticulating violently, 
and now and again clearing their throafs with a gulp of wine. 
One of them proposed that they should go out and take another 
look at the ox over the price of which they were chaffering. 
They left their glasses behind them, not quite finished. The 
mysterious philosopher rose, stealthily approached the table, 
drained the glasses to the lees one after another, and calmly re- 
sumed his seat and his aspect of spiritual contemplativeness. In 
a room behind, opening on the inn-yard, eating and drinking and 
talking were also going on. I suppose there was a philosopher 
in a corner there, too. Very merry people they were, and tem- 
perate, except in their language. They would waste an hour , 
beating down twenty Zire to nineteen. Young Italy, with burnt- 
sienna face, pressed in and out, and old Italy, with parchment 
face, kept its seat and smoked or inhaled snuff. Such snuff—shade 
of Lundy Foot! I saw a man produce a brown paper parcel from 
his waistcoat-pocket and sniff its contents. Those contents were 
common tobacco ground to dust. While middle-aged Italy was 
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deep in macaroni or rice dressed with grease, Italy of young man- 
hood’s period went in for bumpers of the sour purple wine of 
Barbera with the flavor of the muscat in it, or of the sweet amber 
wine of Asti. One brand of the Asti, the spumante, has an ex- 
hilarating effervescence and would make an excellent cheap sub- 
stitute for champagne, only I fear it will not bear exportation. 
The only wine I know that is like it is the viz de Vouvray one gets 
inthe Touraine—a mixture suggestive of perry and the ginger-ale 
of Belfast. How fortunate, I reflected, that such beverages as these 
and that mild cordial, voso/io, and the natural lemonade were the 
favorites in this sultry clime of quick tempers and sharp steel, and 
not the potent, fiery potion known elsewhere as rye! Talkative 
as well as merry were these Italians. Mark that circle of heads; 
those crones in cotton-print dresses, with Madras handkerchiefs 
swathing their hair, needed no sheet of society gossip. Let us 
hope their conversation was not scandalous, for the sake of the 
rosaries they carried. But tongues will wag. Outside in the 
broad market-place there was cracking of whips and a chorus of 
loudly-pitched voices and strange ejaculations blent with the rural 
discord of the farm-yard. Lean pigs and shorn sheep, both with 
ears long as rabbits, squealed and bleated, and calves were hus- 
tled about, and teams of dwarfish steers, harnessed to huge wag- 
ons, chewed the cud of patience. 

My American proposed that we should sally forth and search 
for the fun of the fair. The boom of a big drum directed us to 
the booths. There was a row of them: a diorama; a fat woman 
(how she must have perspired that broiling day !); a wild-beast 
show consisting of a monkey and two white mice; an anatomical 
museum which professed to contain the embalmed remains of 
Milly Christine, the South Carolina phenomenon, patronized by 
all the crowned heads of Europe; and an exhibition of feats of 
strength and tight-rope performances on the model of that in the 
Princess of Trebizond. Further on there was the skeleton of a 
whale caught off the coast of France; beside it an academy where 
an educated seal held forth; and lo! cheek by jowl with the pho- 
cine habitat was enthroned under an enormous umbrella, ample as 
a cart-wheel or the famous hat of Nell Gwynn, our old friend Mrs. 
Jarley with her inimitable wax-works. The dear, portly dame 
was suffering from the temperature. She was not the cheerful 
woman she used to be. My American was anxious to interview 
the seal, and I accompanied him. I had often heard of the talking 
fish, but this was the first chance I had of seeing him—in the flesh, 
1 had almost written. The American heard him distinctly say 
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“ma-ma,” but he had better hearing than I. This seal, like the 
Pompeian funambulist, was “truly a wondrous fellow.” He turned 
on his own axis in the bath to the melody (?) of a hand-organ ; he 
beat the water with his fins, and took fish from the hands of his 
mistress, who expatiated on his bulldog face, his calf’s eyes, and 
his tiger’s teeth. But he accomplished a more artful feat than 
these. When his mistress left, and the American poked him with 
his stick, he rose with a gaze of human reproach, lifted the hinged 
covering of his bath with his head, and shut himself out from 
public view. 

We rambled on till we came to avenues of stalls branching off 
from a little piazza with a fountain. Toys, pipes, metal studs, 
looking-glasses, pious pictures, ‘‘ Brummagem ” ware in earrings 
and breast-pins, and cheap photographs of works of art alternated 
with potatoes and tomatoes, ices and lemonade, plums and peaches, 
figs and grapes, pears and ready-made polenta. Peasant maidens 
without veil or fan, and in slippered feet, trooped along side by 
side with shopkeepers’ daughters with veil, and fan, and para- 
sol, and high-heeled do¢¢zmes that would not discredit Paris. This 
was not the only hint of French civilization to obtrude itself. 
There was a placard advertising ZL’ Uomo-Donna of Dumas the 
younger over a book-stall. I was curious in examining those books 
to ascertain what manner of mental pabulum was sought alter by 
Bergamo. There were novels by Antonio Bresciani, including, 
among others, Olderico, or the Pontifical Zouave ; there was Souve- 
nirs of the Tyrol Campaign, by a Garibaldian volunteer; there was 
the story of Raffaello and the Bella Fornarina, and—burning dis- 
grace to the vender!—there was a pair of villanous pamphlets 
entitled G/ Amori of two discrowned female sovereigns. 

There is a conservatory of music in Bergamo—though it does 
not rank as a great town ; has a population of but forty thousand— 
and many celebrated singers (Rubini, a native, among the rest) 
studied there. The tomb of Donizetti, who was also born there, 
is to be seen in the church of St. Mary the Major, in the upper 
town, opposite that of his master, Giovanni Mayr. I could not 
prevail on my practical friend to climb the ascent in order to 
Visit it. 

“No, sir,” he said. ‘ Elias Howe is the one composer | rec- 
ognize; the only fantasias I believe in are those executed on a 
sewing-machine.”’ 

A play-bill announced a new opera for that night (for Berga- 
mo has its opera-house)—“ La Notte di Natale.” But there was 
no use in asking my American to patronize a stall. He had seen 
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an opera once, and he volunteered to tell me what this would be 
like. A man in black would come on and bawl—that was the 
tenor ; then a woman in white would come on and screech—that 
was the contralto; another man in black would howl—that was 
the baritone ; another woman, but she in sky-blue, would whine 
—that was the soprano; and thena burly ruffian in red would 
bring a dagger out of his sleeve and his voice out of his boots— 
that was the basso-profundo. 

“But there is a plot,” I gently remonstrated between two 
laughs. “Surely they are not always the same?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said—“ always. Plot: love, jealousy, murder. 
Finale: chorus of bawling, screeching, howling, whining, and 
leather lungs from those boots, with a little caterwauling and a 
too-loo-e-ty thrown in. There, sir,” wound up my American, 
“that’s your opera! How do you like it?” 

We took a ride outside the town. A dwarf stood at a cross- 
ing with atirelire in his hand and rattled it before the Ameri- 
can. My companion was bountiful and dropped a few so/di into 
it. More beggars pestered us. My American fell into a brown 
study as we continued on, until we reached asilk-factory. When 
I pointed it out to him he brightened up. 

“Ah!” he said, “there is something more pleasing to God 
than this highway mendicancy; that means industry, intelli- 
gence, domestic comfort. This country, with its mulberries and 
olives, its dairy-farms and splendid wheat-tracts with those irri- 
gating canals, should be a rich country. When will some apos- 
tle rise to teach this people that to labor is to pray?” 

Evening was falling as we returned. We overtook a bearded 
Capuchin on the road and gave him a lift. He was as handsome 
aman as ever wore a uniform in a Royal Guard—erect, with a re- 
fined face, a bold, frank brow, and a pleasing and intelligent eye. 
He was in the dress of his order, which took the American’s 
fancy vastly. He was bareheaded but for a tiny black skull- 
cap; a habit of a coarse brown stuff, girdled at the waist and 
falling down to his sandalled feet, a pointed cowl hanging behind 
his shoulders, was the only outer garment he wore. He was 
urbane and cheerful. The American began mildly bantering 
him on his costume, and asked him why he did not wear clothes 
like other men. 

“Have you no soldiers in the United States?” he asked 
slily. 

“We have, and good ones. I was with Sherman.” 
“Do they wear uniforms?” pursued the friar. 
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“Why, certainly.” 

“ Well, this is mine. I am a soldier of the faith.” 

The American, | am glad to record, asked him to take 
charge of some money to distribute in help to the deserving ; and 
I am confident that amiable and willing friar discharged his 
trust well, for he looked and spoke like one who knew the poor 
and felt for them. He was no idler, either, for I afterwards 
learned that he was chaplain to a lunatic asylum and was a man 
beloved for his kindness and revered for his worth. 

Night had dropped its curtain as we re-entered the town, and 
the fair Bergamese were wending their way to the opera-house. 
What a pretty animation bevies of young girls in simple muslin 
robes, with a silken sash round the waist and the graceful black 
veil on the head, lent to the streets! On they tripped in this 
their every-day costume, without shawl or other covering, so 
grateful is the Italian summer clime after the sun has gone down. 
They had only to put ona pair of gloves and they were in even- 
ing dress. But there were a few coquettes, who looked as if they 
had stepped out of a portrait-gallery of the Grand Monarque’s 
court. They had powdered their hair, and there they passed 
through the roar and bustle of the fair, unremarked and unan- 
noyed. The cavaliers with them were their fathers or their 
brothers ; for in Italy, as in France, the unmarried female is never 
permitted abroad with any male escort but a relative. 1 was 
almost enticed to follow with the current to hear “La Notte di 
Natale,” but there was my American. What was to be done to 
while away the tedium of the hours? Luckily there was a re- 
source—there was a circus in the town. 

I have a weakness for the sawdust. My business never made 
me a looker-on in Vienna that I did not hie to Rentz’s; my first 
night’s visit in Madrid is invariably to Price’s. I know nearly 
every circus-proprietor in the world personally. I could not re- 
sist the temptation of a view of the performances of the troupe of 
Signor Guillaume. 

The bright, particular star of the equestrian firmament of 
Bergamo—should she not be called a planet, seeing that she 
shone in an orbit?—was Miss Ella, an English lassie. Miss Vic- 
toria, another English lassie, had been the luminary of Giotti's 
circus at Geneva. The English rule the roost in hippodramatic 
spheres. My American took leave to remark, sir, that Jimmy 
Robinson, the best bare-back rider in the world, was a citizen 
of the United States, he was; whereupon I quietly crushed him 
by remarking in return that his fellow-citizen rejoiced in the bap- 
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tismal appellation of Michael Fitzgerald, which is as Irish as a 
pig or a potato; and Ireland, it must be vouchsafed, is not yet 
American. 

The doings in the arena were of the usual kind, but the 
clowns were more than usually dreary, and the spectators laughed 
with a glee that was refreshing in its childishness. One clown 
had a happy thought—a thought worthy of the jester in half- 
mourning in the burlesque of 7he Last Days of Pompeii. He got 
himself up in a Dolly Varden suit—a fashion then common in 
Italy. Pleasant it was under the shadow of the olives to meet a 
foreign reproduction of Dickens’ creation— 

“ Just as the artist caught her, 
As down that English lane she tripped, 
In flowery chintz, hat sideways tipped, 
Trim-bodied, bright-eyed, roguish-lipped— 
The locksmith’s pretty daughter.” 

I have mentioned this circus because of a scene in whicha 
rider personated “the resurrection of Italy.” He emerged asa 
dude with a cigar in his mouth; he read of a patriotic movement 
and flung away his cigar; he then appeared in rifle uniform and 
lastly ina red shirt as a Garibaldian. ‘“ Garibaldi’s hymn” was 
played, but there was no extraordinary enthusiasm. A Pontifi- 
cal Zouave galloped in, and after a gallant fight was killed; and 
then came an Italian carabineer, whom he of the red shirt lugged 
off his horse by the hair. Thus is history chronicled in the ring. 
The only time the Garibaldians met the Pontifical Zouaves they 
were beaten, and when the royal troops met the Garibaldians it 
was not the former who were defeated. But Mentana and 
Aspromonte, seen through the glittering medium of the foot- 
lights, are Garibaldian victories. 
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STAR OF THE SEA, these placid waves beside, 

Which mirror in their depths the silver sheen 
The pale moon radiates upon the tide 

From the blue skies whereof is she the queen, 
A dream comes to me of returning ships, 

And some sweet shrine that, dedicate to thee, 
The mariners, with reverential lips, 

Hail in their songs afar, Star of the Sea. 
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And, as I dream, the life about me takes 
The image of an ocean to mine eyes, 
The farther edge of whose expanses breaks 
Upon the starlit shores of Paradise ; 
While o’er the bosom of its billows swift, 
Which hasten on and outward ceaselessly, 
My soul seems floating like a boat adrift, 
Whither the currents run, Star of the Sea. 


Lamp of our life, not thine, forsooth, the fault 
If eyes that turn from them away their gaze 
Fail to discern at times in yonder vault 
The clear effulgence of thy constant rays: 
However fierce the storm, or dark the night, 
Or mountainous the seething surges be, 
The lustre of thy light glows warm and bright 
Before the steadfast search, Star of the Sea. 


Even the erring ones who steer astray, 
In quest of pleasure, where false beacons lure, 
Can, if they turn them back while yet they may, 
By thy sure guidance their safety secure ; 
For on life’s ocean vast there is no wave, 
Drifting or driven on a treacherous lee, 
O’er which, the wanderer to warn and save, 
Shine not thy blesséd beams, Star of the Sea. 


Star of the Sea, these placid waves beside, 
That mirror in their depths the liquid light 
The pale moon radiates upon the tide 
From the blue sky she traverses to-night, 
Guide us aright, that when our homing ships 
Enter the harbor of Eternity 
We, like the mariners, with thankful lips, 
May hail thee in our songs, Star of the Sea. 
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ANSWERED AT LAST. 
A TRUE STORY. 
I. 


Ir was the end of October, and there were very few people in 
London, and, callers being in consequence not very numerous at 
my office, | imagined that I should find no difficulty in getting 
away early on acertain Friday morning in order to proceed to 
an out-of-the-way corner of England where business required 
my presence. Unfortunately, just as I was preparing to start 
one of my clients, who happened to be passing through town, 
came to consult me upon a matter of urgent importance. He 
was, moreover, a person to whom, on account of his advanced 
age and high social standing, it would have been impossible in 
any case to refuse an interview; and. hence it came to pass that 
when at length he took his leave I found that it was barely pos- 
sible for me to catch the midday express. I promised the cab- 
man double fare if he would take me to Paddington in time, but 
it was of no use, and I arrived at the Great Western terminus 
only to hear the faint shriek of the departing engine. This was 
annoying, but there was nothing to be done, so I sent off a tele- 
gram to inform Mr. Moreland, the gentleman at whose house I 
was expected, that I could not arrive until the last train, the only 
other one which stopped at the little station where I had to 
alight. Having despatched my message, I purchased a supply 
of newspapers, hoping to while away not too wearily the time 
which must perforce elapse before I could begin my journey. 

It was not a romantic journey, nor one which could be con- 
sidered interesting in any way. I was accustomed to make such 
very frequently ; for I belonged at that period of my life to a 
leading firm of London solicitors, and sometimes hardly a week 
passed without my having to run down to one part of the coun- 
try or another to transact business on behalf of some client. My 
present errand took me to Darnesfield Court, a solitary country- 
house situated at a short distance from a small village in the 
west of England. It did not belong to Mr. Moreland, but he had 
taken it for a year in order to be near his only daughter, who 
had recently married a gentleman whose property was situated 
in the neighborhood. Since the death of her mother this daugh- 
ter had been her father’s constant friend and companion ; thus he 
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naturally felt lonely without her, especially as he was an old man 
and his sons were all out in the world. 

The hour for starting came at last, and as we steamed slowly 
out of the station far indeed was I from anticipating the startling 
spectacle of which I was to be the involuntary witness before 
. many more hours had gone by. If I now write down the singular 
story—the most singular, indeed, I have ever met with in the 
course of my experience, professional or otherwise—it is in the 
hope not merely of interesting the reader for the space of a brief 
half-hour, but of convincing him, in these days when it is the 
fashion openly to deny the supernatural, or else practically to 
leave it out of sight altogether, that not only does the Creator 
govern in a generaland more extended sense the course of events 
in the world which he has made, but that every occurrence in the 
life of each individual is permitted or appointed by an over. 
ruling Providence, and forms a part of the vast system by means of 
which his divine and beneficent purposes are furthered and car- 
ried out. 

In due time I found myself at Westhampton, where Mr. 
Moreland’s dog-cart was awaiting me. The night was very 
dark, so dark as to necessitate extreme caution on the part of the 
servant who was driving; and, what with the slowness of the 
pace and the coldness of the weather—for it was unusually cold 
for the time of year—the distance from the station seemed to 
have extended itself, and the way appeared longer and lonelier 
than I could have imagined a four miles drive along a country 
road could possibly be. The clock of the adjacent cliurch was 
striking eleven as we drew up before the door of Darnesfield 
Court, and the light and warmth of the hospitable mansion were 
very welcome to me as I entered the hall. Jarvis, the butler, re- 
ceived me with polite apologies. ‘“ Master hopes you will ex- 
cuse his having gone to bed, sir,” he explained; “ he was very 
tired this evening, and is, besides, in the habit of always retiring 
early. But supper is quite ready, if you will please to walk into 
the library.” 

I followed him with alacrity. The well-lighted room looked 
the picture of cheerful comfort, and the nicely-arranged supper- 
table bore a most inviting aspect. I told Jarvis I did not need 
his services, so he quitted the apartment and I began my meal 
without delay. It was quickly concluded, and I pushed back 
my chair and got up with the intention of ringing the bell; but I 
was sleepy and tired, and the temptation presented by a com- 
fortable easy-chair which stood beside the bright wood fire 
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proved too strong for me. I paused, sat down, and in less than 
five minutes was sound asleep, profoundly oblivious of the in- 
terests of Jarvis, who was probably quite as sleepy as I was. 
My slumbers, as I afterwards found, must have lasted about half 
an hour. They certainly would not have been as peaceful as they 
were, had I dreamt of what was to follow. Some slight noise, I 
know not of what nature, having aroused me, I rose from my 
seat, and before winding up my watch I proceeded to compare 
it with the timepiece on the mantel-shelf. Having done this, I 
replaced it in my waistcoat pocket and took out my pipe, which I 
was about to fill when all at once the door was unceremoniously 
burst open, and a girl rushed into the room, followed closely by 
aman, who caught hold of her round the waist. I can see it all 
now as if it were yesterday—the look of horror in her dilated 
eyes, the agonized gesture which seemed to entreat for mercy, 
the uplifted hands, the pleading lips, the wild despair with which 
she cowered before her murderer. Yes, her murderer; for in an- 
other moment the man had drawna dagger from the pocket of 
his coat and plunged it into her breast. All this passed, I need 
hardly say, in less time than it takes me to write these lines, and 
the moment I beheld her fall forwards to the ground I sprang to 
the door with the double object of procuring assistance for the 
victim, should she still be within the reach of aid, and also of se- 
curing the assassin. 

“Jarvis, Jarvis!” I called as I passed through the open door, 
which I closed behind me—“ Jarvis, where are you? For Hea- 
ven’s sake come at once!” 

“Yes, sir, coming directly,” said that functionary placidly 
and sleepily, as he emerged from a door which led to the lower 
regions. But when he caught sight of me the expression of his 
face changed. 

“ There is murder going on in the library!” I gasped out. We 
paused an instant at the door: the silence of death seemed to 
reign within. Then I cautiously turned ,the handle, and, looking 
in, we saw—no trace whatever of the horrors I had just witnessed ! 
The room was exactly as it had been when I sat down to sup- 
per; both the intruders had entirely disappeared, and there was 
not even one single spot of blood upon the carpet. Murderer, 
victim, dagger, every trace of the crime, had vanished into air ; 
and as I related to the servant the scene I had just witnessed, I 
saw from his countenance that he received the tale with a mixed 
feeling of incredulity and contempt. 

“There are no ghosts in this house, sir,” he said when I 
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stopped speaking—“ at least I never heard of any. I made all the 
doors fast, too, an hour or more ago, and no one could have 
passed through the hall without my seeing him. There is no 
young lady in the house at present, either, nor any gentleman, 
except yourself and master. So you see, sir, you must have 
been dreaming,” he wound up in a triumphant and conclusive 
tone—the tone of a man who has proved a fact even to demon. 
stration. 

I knew quite well, as well as I do at the moment I am writ- 
ing, that I had not been dreaming, that I never was more thor- 
oughly awake than I was when an involuntary witness of the 
spectacle I have just described. I could, therefore, only suppose 
that some terrible crime had in time past been committed in the 
library, and that this fact furnished an explanation of the appari- 
tion I had beheld. However, I felt the butler had the best of 
me, and the feeling was not an agreeable one. 

“Show me my room, please,” I said in as unconcerned a tone 
as I could assume, and I followed the man up-stairs to the apart- 
ment assigned to my use. He lit the candles upon the dressing- 
table, wished me good-night, and left me. But I suppose few of 
my readers will be surprised to hear that it was long before | 
could attempt going to bed. 

I sat down before the fire and began to think. No house 
could. be less weird, uncanny, and suggestive of ghosts than 
Darnesfield Court. I had seen many country-houses, but never 
did I meet with one more prosy, practical, and suggestive of 
solid, every-day comfort. There was no touch of romance or 
sentiment about it; it was painfully and pitilessly matter-of-fact, 
both inside and out. There was no ruined tower, half-clothed in 
ivy, no moat where stately swans could swim at their leisure ; 
there were no secret staircases, no winding passages, no hidden 
rooms cleverly contrived between massive walis. It was just 
such a house as every one must have seen twenty times over— 
solid, substantial, built of red brick, with a large gravelled space 
in front. The family to which it belonged had preserved the 
faith even among the worst storms of persecution, and the pre- 
sent owner was a man distinguished for virtue and piety, having 
erected the beautiful little church which adjoined his grounds in 
order to provide for the spiritual wants of the increasing number 
of Catholics in the neighborhood, many of them converts whom 
the teaching and example of the admirable priest who acted as 
his chaplain had led to seek admission into the true fold. But 
all this formed no adequate reason for rejecting the idea that the 
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mansion was haunted—an idea which shaped itself all the more 
definitely in my brain the longer I mused upon the subject. 

It was three o’clock in the morning before I lay down to 
seek repose, and I did not fall asleep until the Angelus, sounding 
from the tower of the church, told me that a new day had begun. 


II. 


The breakfast hour at Darnesfield Court was fashionably late, 
for the simple reason that the present master of the house did 
not, as he was wont to confess with outspoken frankness, really 
know what to do with his time. I was not quite ready when the 
gong sounded, and as I slowly descended the broad staircase and 
crossed the spacious hall on my way to the dining-room I ac- 
knowledge that I felt somewhat uncomfortable, for I knew that 
the butler would have been beforehand with me in acquainting 
his master with the story of the last night’s apparition. 

Although my host received me with the utmost. courtesy, 
there was a slight constraint perceptible in his manner, and I 
knew in a moment, as I shook hands with him, that my surmise 
was correct, and he had already been made acquainted with the 
singular occurrence of the previous night. He eyed me some- 
what curiously, but did not broach the subject that was evidently 
uppermost in his mind until I began to speak of it. 

“ Did you know that this house was haunted, Mr. Moreland?” 
I inquired, as I took an egg from its resting-place beneath the 
snowy napkin. 

“Oh! dear, no,” was his ready reply. “ Nor can I believe it to 
be so, either. It is not a very old house, and had I had any sus- 
picion that it was haunted I should on no consideration have 
taken it, for I have the greatest dislike to that sort of thing.” 

“ Well,” I rejoined, “ how, then, can you explain what I wit- 
nessed last night?” And I related indetail the incident whichis 
already known to the reader, and to which my host listened at- 
tentively. But I saw that he regarded it as the delusion of a dis- 
ordered brain. 

“It must have been an optical illusion,” he remarked senten- 
tiously when I had concluded—“ a very singular optical illusion, 
no doubt. I have recently read a book on the subject, a most 
interesting book. When the nerves of the eye—” 

“ An optical illusion!” I broke in. “ Indeed that is impossi- 
ble; I am not an imaginative or fanciful man. There never was 
any one less excitable or more prosy than myself. Pray do not 
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talk to me about illusions. The thing was no mere fancy ; I saw 
it all as plainly as I now see you.” 

“ Well,” he resumed, “then you must have been dreaming ; 
dreams are very real sometimes. What with the motion of the 
train and the drive through the night-air, no doubt you felt 
sleepy. I dare say something you had been reading, some tale 
of horrors, may be, or perhaps some criminal case you may have 
been engaged in getting up lately, recurred to your mind in 
rather a startling manner just as you were about to awake.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” I answered, not without some warmth. 
“T assure you, my dear sir, I was as fully awake as I am now. 
I can assert it most emphatically. The door was burst open, and 
I heard as well as saw the two rush in.” 

Mr. Moreland looked down, and a somewhat peculiar smile 
played upon his lips. I felt that I was in danger of losing my 
temper, but checked the irritable impulse and said, with a forced 
attempt at jocularity : “ You will tell me next that I had an attack 
of delirium tremens!” 

To my surprise my host rejoined with grave politeness: “I 
need not say that I could not have ventured to hint at such a 
thing, if the suggestion had not come from yourself; but I hope, 
my dear Mr. Furnival, that you will not be offended if I proceed 
to add that this is an alternative that strikes me as by no means 
an impossible one. As you are no doubt aware, all the best 
medical authorities agree that delirium tremens may be brought 
on by want of sleep or an undue stress laid on the brain, though 
in the vast majority of cases it arises from indulgence in alcoholic 
drinks. Every one knows how hard you work, and my butler 
tells me that you drink no wine, so you cannot take offence at 
what I have said.” 

I bowed, and Mr. Moreland continued: “I wish I had been 
down-stairs myself; I ought to have been there to receive you. 
It is high time that I apologized for not having done so. The 
truth is, I am an old man, and I had ridden a good many miles in 
the morning and was tired. Besides, I thought your train would 
be late. The last train generally is behind time.” 

Here a welcome interruption was created by the entrance of 
a servant, who informed his master that the solicitor with whom 
I was to confer respecting the transfer of some property had 
already arrived from the county town and was waiting in the 
library. But though no more was then said on the subject, I 
could not get it out of my thoughts all day ; and I must confess 
that I found the business I had come down to arrange more 
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wearisome than business had ever been before, and that I got 
through it far more slowly than is my wont, and did not succeed 
as readily as I usually do in making either my client’s wishes or 
my own ideas clear to my fellow-lawyer. 

The next day was Sunday, and Father Hubert, the parish 
priest, dined at the Court, according to a long-established and 
invariable custom, with which Mr. Moreland, who was himself 
an excellent Catholic of the good, old-fashioned type, had no in- 
clination to interfere. The conversation, as was natural, revert- 
ed to the subject of the apparition. Father Hubert had heard a 
garbled account of the matter from some of the villagers to 
whom Jarvis had been talking, and he listened with much inte- 
rest to the story I told him. He said that he had never heard 
of any ghost in connection with the house, which was scarcely a 
hundred years old, adding that there was nothing in the history 
ofits owner which could seem to point, however remotely, in 
the direction of a mysterious tragedy, much less of a terrible 
crime. Despite all that was said, my own conviction remained 
unshaken that the apparition was a real one ; but I felt that I was 
considered to be the victim of a strange hallucination—one of 
those delusions to which an active and overworked brain renders 
many persons liable. 

On the Monday I was engaged to shoot over the well-stocked 
preserves of an old college-friend, whose country-seat was about 
twelve miles from Darnesfield. I was to remain to dinner, driv- 
ing back afterwards to Mr. Moreland’s, as I had to return to 
town by the first train on Tuesday morning. It wasa relief to me 
to turn my back upon the house, which I believed to be haunted ; 
and as, after an early and solitary breakfast, I drove rapidly away 
in the direction of Lancaster Park, my spirits rose with every 
mile I left behind me. They would, perhaps, have scarcely been 
so elastic had I known whom I was to see before the day was 
done ! 

As almost all the guests, excepting those who were staying 
in the house, came from a distance, the dinner-hour had been 
fixed for half-past six. Country dinner-parties are apt to be 
rather dull affairs, and this one proved no exception to the rule. 
It was not a brilliant gathering which assembled in the drawing- 
room. My hosts, the Lancasters, were typical specimens of a 
country gentleman and his wife, and there were several people 
exactly like them, only older or younger, graver or gayer, as the 
case might be. Of one of the persons who composed the company 
[had scarcely a glimpse until we were all seated at table, as whilst 
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we were in the drawing-room she had her back turned to me, 
and was engaged in conversing with a tall, thin man, who, stand- 
ing before her, bent on her glances of unmistakable admiration. 

“That is Mr. Somerset,” Mrs. Lancaster explained to me in 
an undertone—“ a younger brother of Sir Edward Somerset, the 
proprietor of Darnesfield; and the young lady he is talking to is 
a Miss Rutherford. He is desperately in love with her, but | 
fancy her heart is bestowed elsewhere.” 

Mr. Somerset took Miss Rutherford in to dinner; they were 
opposite to me, rather lower down the table, and after the first 
glance I directed towards her I seemed to see no one else. My 
whole attention was riveted upon her, and I could scarcely take 
my eyes from her face. She was exceedingly pretty ; yet it was 
not her beauty that fascinated me—for I had seen many more 
beautiful women—but to my utter amazement I recognized in 
her the girl whom I[ had seen murdered in the library of Darnes- 
field Court. There she sat in her youthful freshness and inno- 
cent enjoyment, chattering gaily to her admirer; but it was im- 
possible to be mistaken as to her identity. I looked and looked 
again, gazed and gazed once more, and every time I became 
more thoroughly and utterly convinced that I was right. She 
was simply dressed in a gown of soft, pale pink material, cut 
square at the neck; and in her corsage and in her hair she wore 
some delicate-hued, late-flowering natural roses, which heighten. 
ed the effect of her exquisite complexion and dark brown eyes 
and hair. Truly, she had not much in common with the agonized, 
scared, terror-stricken woman whom I had seen cowering before 
the uplifted dagger; and yet I could recognize each feature: the 
shape of her face, the turn of her figure, the very form of her 
hands—everything about her, in fact, was thesame. The identity 
was undeniable, indisputable. I grew absent and distracted, so 
that the prosy dowager to whom it was my duty to talk, finding 
me rather a dull companion, addressed herself in preference to a 
simpering captain of dragoons who sat on her other hand. 

As soon as the ladies quitted the dining-room I excused my- 
self to Mr. Lancaster on the plea that I was tired after my day 
in the open air, and begged him to allow me to take my depar- 
ture at once, especially as I had to be back in London at so early 
an hour the next morning. So the dog-cart was brought round, 
and I returned to Darnesfield Court, astonishing Mr. Moreland 
not a little by my unexpected appearance. 

“ Why, Mr. Furnival,” he exclaimed, “I did not expect to see 
you for a long time yet! Do you know that it is only nine 
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o'clock? What is the matter? Are you ill? You have not 
seen another ghost, surely.!”’ 

“No, I have not seen a ghost,” I replied gravely; ‘I have 
seen the lady.” 

“The lady! What lady?” 

“ Why, the lady I saw in the library the other evening; the 
bodily form of the phantom-shape I saw in the apparition.” 

My host removed his cigar from his lips with an impatient 
gesture. “I do wish,” he exclaimed almost pettishly, “ you 
could get that nonsense out of your head. Do you mean to say 
you have seen it over again? Pray, where did it happen this 
time? In the drive or out on the open road?” 

“You do not understand me,’ I said, as I seated myself by 
the fire. “Ido not say that I have seen the tragedy acted over 
again, but I have seen one of the dramatis persone. She sat 
opposite to me at dinner. I recognized her at once; there is no 
possible doubt about it. She is a handsome girl, with beautiful 
hair, and rather a peculiar manner of parting her lips when she 
smiles. Her name is Miss Rutherford.” 

At this point it was evident from the expression of Mr. 
' Moreland’s face that he began to entertain serious doubts of my 
sanity. “ Whatever are you talking about?” he cried, startled 
out of his usual serenity. “You cannot mean Marian Ruther- 
ford; she is my daughter’s great friend. They are like sisters. 
Are you going to tell me she is murdered ?” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, “did you not hear me say that 
she was at Mr. Lancaster’s house to-night, and that I sat oppo- 
site to her at the dinner-table? She is as much alive as you or 
1; but, bright and blooming as she is, she is none other than 
the girl who rushed into the library the other night, white and 
scared and terrified, pursued by her murderer.” 

“ What a very singular thing,” Mr. Moreland remarked, “ that 
you should have taken up this idea! You are the last man I 
should have suspected of such vagaries. And now that your 
delusion has taken this personal turn, the matter has gone quite 
beyond a joke. One thing I really must beg of you, and that is, 
not to breathe a word of this to any one. Suppose it got round 
to Miss Rutherford, how extremely unpleasant it would be for 
her and all of us! No; the ghost-story has got wind, and has no 
doubt by this time received innumerable additions, but what you 
have just mentioned to me must not go any further.” 

I promised secrecy, and Mr. Moreland continued: “ Miss 
Rutherford is an orphan and my ward, for she has no near rela- 
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tives living. I am very fond of her, and should be glad to see 
her suitably married; but I am afraid that her marriage can 
hardly be a happy one if she perseveres in keeping to her pre- 
sent engagement. Between ourselves, I should only be too glad 
to see it broken off, and am using all my influence to induce her 
to give up her intended husband, who is handsome and fascinat- 
ing, and that sort of thing, but not the sort of man a girl should 
trust herself to for life. He is a Spaniard of good family; his 
parents settled in Mexico before he was born. I am afraid he is 
addicted to one or two very bad habits, besides having a fiery 
and unrestrained temper. But he can be charming when he 
chooses, and has a great hold over Marian, who is deeply attach- 
ed to him, though she deplores his want of principle.” Thus the 
old man continued to run on, and, as I plainly perceived the sub- 
ject of the apparition to be an unwelcome topic, I let it drop, and 
soon afterwards we parted for the night. As I lay down to rest 
I could not help wondering what was the import of the strange 
spectacle I had witnessed, and why I had been permitted to be- 
hold it. Cuz bono ? I said to myself over and over again; for, as 
the reader wiil readily understand, the matter was now invested 
with an additional and far deeper interest, since one of the phan- 
tom actors had been seen by me asa living reality. Was I to 
see the other also? And if so, when and where would the meet- 
ing take place ? 

On rising the next morning I found that a dense, damp fog 
had succeeded to the brilliant autumnal sunshine of the preced- 
ing day ; and when, after a hurried breakfast, I bade farewell to 
Mr. Moreland and drove away from his door, I felt that the mist 
which shrouded the landscape in its veil of gloom was not thicker 
or more impenetrable than the mystery connected with Marian 
Rutherford and the scene in the library. Had that mystery 
some undiscoverable relation to a long-forgotten past? Or 
might it possibly contain a foreshadowing of a yet unimagined 
future? Had it been shown to me for some hidden purpose 
which at present I could not divine, but which in due time would 
be revealed to me? 


Ill. 


Never have I been able to account to myself for the uncon- 
trollable impulse which prompted me, one dreary afternoon 
about two months subsequent to my visit to Darnesfield Court, 
to return home from my office on foot, especially as the weather 
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was not pleasant enough to furnish an inducement for departing 
from my almost invariable custom of travelling by omnibus. 

On the occasion of which I speak I had walked down Oxford 
Street, transacting some trifling business on the way, and then 
directed my steps homewards. When I reached Hyde Park the 
crowd of carriages, and indeed of vehicles of every description, 
was greater than usual, and, habituated though I am to thread 
my way between menacing coal-wagons and dive with dex- 
terity beneath the heads of advancing cab-horses, I was obliged to 
wait several minutes before I was able to cross the road. I was 
looking impatiently around me, thinking how foolish I had been 
to take this long walk ona gusty, disagreeable day, and feeling 
certain that I should be caught in the rain before I could reach 
my home, when all at once my attention was forcibly arrested 
and my roving thoughts were brought to a sudden standstill. 
Close to my right hand, on the curbstone where I was standing, 
I became aware of the presence of a gentleman whose face was 
strangely familiar to me. He was tall and handsome, with curly 
black hair and regular, finely-cut features. But though his ap- 
pearance was decidedly striking, I could not at first remember 
where I had seen him before. At that moment there was an op- 
portunity for crossing the road ; we traversed it side by side, and 
as I looked again at the stranger the truth flashed upon me with 
the force and directness of an intuition—he was the phantom 
murderer of Darnesfield Court! Without thinking why I did 
so, I followed the mysterious unknown as with rapid, active 
steps he walked on, shaping his course in a slanting direction 
so as finally to emerge from the Park opposite Exhibition Road. 

Down this road he went until he came to the post-office, 
which is situated on the right-hand side; there he paused, and, 
availing himself of the shelter afforded by the roofing over the 
street—for it was now raining fast—stood still for a moment 
under the gas-lamp, and, putting his hand into the breast-pocket 
of his overcoat, took out, with a quick gesture only too well re- 
membered by me, not this time a dagger, but a packet of letters, 
which, after a rapid survey, he slipped into the box. I had gone 
up quite close to him, under pretence of consulting the clock, and 
before walking away he turned and suddenly looked me in the 
face. His eyes met mine, and I felt more than ever certain of 
his identity. He went down the road as far as it goes, then, turn- 
ing to the left, walked past the church of the Oratorian Fathers, 
stopping at a house a little further on, the door of which he 
opened with a latch-key, thus proving that he lived there. A 
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card with Apartments for Gentlemen told me that it was a lodging. 
house; and it was not difficult on the following day to ascertain 
hisname. It was Del Mar, the landlady informed me—Mr. Alfonso 
Del Mar; and she added that he wasa Spaniard. “I might have 
guessed that,” I said to myself; “he has the look of a haughty 
hidalgo.” As I walked away it suddenly occurred to my mind 
that Mr. Moreland had said that the gentleman to whom Miss 
Rutherford was engaged was Spanish. Could it be possible that 
her present lover was identical with what I could not but sup. 
pose to be her future murderer? The truth must be discovered ; 
I wrote immediately to Mr. Moreland—ostensibly for some other 
object—and in his reply he informed me that my surmise was 
correct, and that Del Mar was the name of Miss Rutherford’s 
affianced husband. 

The reader will not need to be told that this identification of 
the principal actor in the tragedy I had witnessed furnished me 
with a subject for long and serious thought and for mature and 
anxious deliberation. | hesitated as to what course of action it 
was best to take, or whether it would not be better to abstain 
from action altogether, since I could think of none that would do 
any good. With Mr. Moreland there was manifestly nothing to 
be done, since he had shown himself determined not to take the 
matter up, and I knew that if I persisted in urging him to do so 
-he would only grow angry with me and tell me in plain terms 
that I must be amadman. Ought I to acquaint Miss Rutherford 
with the whole story, with a view to warning her before it should 
be too late and her life irretrievably linked with that of Mr. Del 
Mar? But then there was my promise of secrecy, and if I were 
to break it, and she believed me, either in part or whole, I should 
‘probably only make her miserable and myself disliked ; for what 
girl ever consented to give up a lover on the strength of such 
testimony as I could bring forward as to the danger involved in 
a marriage with him? And if, on the other hand, I said to my- 
self, she refused altogether to give credit to my story, I should 
not fail to bring down upon myself an amount of ridicule and 
contempt which I felt hardly prepared to encounter. 

Therefore, after much hesitation and manifold reflections, | 
finally decided to keep silence; and when, a few months subse- 
quently, I heard, not without a sense of relief, that Marian’s en- 
gagement was broken off, I considered my resolution to have 
been a wise one, and the subject of the apparition became less 
frequently present to my thoughts, and as time went on gradually 
faded from them altogether. 
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About twelve months later, indeed, the impression was to a 
certain extent renewed, for I happened incidentally to be told 
that Miss Rutherford was dead, and that circumstances of a pecu- 
liarly melancholy and mysterious nature were connected with 
her death. What these circumstances were I was unable fully 
to ascertain, as my informant only knew that the unfortunate 
young lady had been found dead, and that the matter had been 
hushed up, as there was a strong suspicion pointing in the direc- 
tion of suicide. Of Mr. Moreland I had lost sight altogether, and 
my own life was just then so full of sorrow and anxiety that the 
cares and labors of the present quickly effaced the recollection of 
my vision—that most weird and mysterious among my memories 
of the past. 


IV. 


I am not engaged in writing my own autobiography, and it 
would be alien to the purpose of the present story were I to at- 
tempt to narrate the chain of circumstances by means of which I 
found myself, after an interval of ten or twelve years, an inmate 
of the accident ward belonging to a large hospital in one of the 
principal towns of Australia. A compound fracture of one of my 
lower limbs necessitated a somewhat lengthened period of repose, 
and the enforced captivity proved very irksome to me. Slowly 
and wearily the weeks dragged by, until I was at length pro- 
nounced convalescent, and it wanted but two or three days to 
the time fixed for my quitting the hospital, when one evening a 
man who was a stranger in the place was brought into the ward, 
having been seriously hurt in the course of a drunken quarrel 
with some rough associates in a tavern. 

The bed next to mine happening to be vacant, the new-comer 
was placed in it ; his injury was pronounced by the doctor to be 
severe, but not necessarily mortal. It was of such a nature as 
to leave the sufferer in full possession of his consciousness, as I 
presently discovered ; for, in the stillness of the night, the pa- 
tient, being in too great pain to sleep, commenced talking to 
himself in an undertone. Perhaps he was unaware that he was 
speaking aloud, or perhaps he imagined that, as he spoke Span- 
ish, no one of those around, if they chanced to overhear, could 
understand what he said. However, since that language is per- 
fectly familiar to me, I could understand every word he uttered— 
every word, that is, which reached my ears; for frequently the 
sick man’s mutterings became inaudible, or intervals of slumber 
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on my own part rendered me for a time oblivious of my sur- 
roundings. On the whole I slept but little, however ; for, listen. 
ing at first from mere idle curiosity, I soon found my interest 
excited in no small degree, for it was manifest that the Spaniard 
was a prey to remorse on account of some crime, the recollec- 
tion of which lay heavily on his mind and caused him poignant 
regret. What was the nature of that crime his self-communings 
did not disclose, but I gathered that it was an act of violence, 
connected in some way with my own country; for as his 
thoughts apparently travelled back over by-gone years, he con- 
stantly mentioned English scenes and English people, some of 
whose names were familiar to me and seemed to evoke dim 
memories of a long-forgotten past. Was it a dream, or was it 
something the sick man said as he tossed restlessly from side to 
side, that gave definite form to those shadowy reminiscences, and 
recalled to my mental sight with startling vividness a tragedy 
to which for years my thoughts had not reverted, but which 
could never be entirely effaced from my remembrance—namely, 
the mysterious phantom-scene it had been my lot to behold in 
the library of Darnesfield Court? The scene, the actors, rose up 
before me as if all were being enacted over again then and there; 
and at the same time a suspicion started up within my mind— 
a suspicion which gradually strengthened into conviction and 
forced itself upon me with irresistible power—that the sufferer at 
my side was the Spanish gentleman to whom Miss Rutherford 
had been engaged, and that it was by his hand that she had 
come to her untimely end. Thus, by one of those remarkable 
coincidences in which we should find it difficult to believe, did 
they not so constantly occur, I was now brought into immediate 
proximity with the man who had committed the crime that I had 
seen in anticipation. 

The next morning my first thought was the desire to gain 
sight of the individual who so deeply interested me ; but on look- 
ing anxiously towards his bed I perceived that he had fallen into 
a heavy sleep, and, his countenance being averted from me, it 
was impossible to obtain a glimpse of his features—a glimpse 
which would either go to corroborate the truth of my surmise 
or prove my suspicions to be unfounded. On my inquiring his 
name of the nurse, to my surprise she said that it was Albert 
Davis. Then, seeing the puzzled expression on my face, she 
added: “ He does not look much like an Englishman, certainly.” 

I could now move about with the aid ofa stick, and therefore 
as soon as I was dressed I went to my neighbor’s bedside. One 
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glance sufficed to convince me that I had guessed aright ; supposi- 
tion became certainty as soon as my eyes fell on the face of the 
Spaniard, in whom, changed, care-worn, prematurely aged as he 
was, no one could fail to recognize the actor in that dark drama, 
the proud and passionate Del Mar. There was the same black 
curly hair, there were the same finely-cut features, the same pecu- 
liar lower lip, which gave a haughty, almost ill-tempered expres- 
sion to the countenance, though the cheek was now flushed with 
fever and the naturally lustrous eyes spar!cled with an unnatural 
brilliancy. 1 asked the sick man how he was, adding that I was 
sure he had been in pain in the night. He looked surprised at 
being addressed in Spanish, and answered in the same language. 

“ A thousand thanks,” he said, with the courtesy of his nation. 
“I could not sleep, it is true, but my wound is slight; 1 shall 
soon recover.” 

After a few commonplace remarks, and the proffer of my 
services if I could be of any use to him, I ane, Had he not 
lived in England? 

An expression of pain passed over the stranger's face; with a 
slight moan he turned away, closing his eyes wearily as he utter- 
ed the monosyllabic reply “ yes.” 

At this moment the surgeon came round, and I had no more 
opportunity of conversing with my neighbor that day. When 
night came he was delirious, and until I fell asleep it was pitiful 
to hear his wanderings; how he went back to the days of his 
early youth, when he was an innocent child, his reminiscences 
being ever and anon mingled with outbursts of lamentation and 
bitter self-reproach. 

When I awoke the next day the nurse was standing by his 
side. “Poor fellow!” she said, turning to me, “he is very bad, 
though he will not allow it himself. The doctor says he would 
certainly have recovered even if the injury were worse than it 
is, were it not that his constitution is ruined through habitual 
intemperance and the wild life he has led of late years. His 
blood is in a bad state, and he may sink rapidly ; he ought to be 
warned of his danger.” 

I asked if I might be allowed to speak to him, and, since he 
was a Catholic, ascertain whether he was desirous to see a priest. 
Consent was readily given, and I moved at once to his bedside, 
conscious that there was no time to be lost. The fit of fever had 
passed away, and he lay back on his pillow in a state of exhaus- 
tion. I endeavored gently to acquaint him with his perilous 
condition, and urged him to accept the ministrations of a priest. 
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But he would not believe my statement or accede to my pro- 
posal. “ Not yet,” he murmured; “ when I am better, perhaps. 
I shall soon recover. I cannot, I will not die!” 

Finding I could prevail nothing, I changed my tactics. “I 
know who you are,’ 1 said. “Your name is not Albert Davis; 
it is Alfonso Del. Mar.” 

The sick man stared wildly at me. “Who are you,” he 
asked, “ and what do you know about me?” 

“Not only do I know your real name,” I continued, “but I 
know that you have on your conscience a terrible crime, which 
makes you afraid to die, afraid to appear before the tribunal of 
God.” 

Del Mar’s countenance became ghastly. “ Hush, hush!” he 
cried. “ Do not say that; it is false, it is false!”’ 

“ Ts it false,” I pursued, “that you were affianced to Marian 
Rutherford, that you quarrelled with her at Darnesfield Court, 
and that one evening you stabbed her to the heart?” 

This was a bold venture on my part, and I was almost ap- 
palled at the effect it produced. There was a gurgle in the 
man’s throat as he vainly strove to articulate; cold drops stood 
on his brow, his lips writhed as in bodily torture, he grasped 
my wrist with his burning hand. 

“‘ Did she die,” he exclaimed—“ oh! tell.me, did she die? Was 
that accursed blow fatal?” And when he read the answer on 
my countenance, “‘ Alas! then I am a murderer,” he ejaculat- 
ed. “Dios mios, 1 ama murderer. Ay di mi, ay di mi!” 

He lay back upon his pillow, moaning feebly, and I was 
obliged to call for assistance, as I perceived that the violence of 
his emotion had caused his wound to bleed afresh. The doctor 
insisted on quiet, but after a time the sick man’s eye sought 
mine, and with an imperious gesture he summoned me to his 
side. 

“ My sin has found me out at last,” he said. “I thought no 
human eye witnessed it; sometimes I have even persuaded my- 
self that the whole was a hideous dream. Ever since that fatal 
night a curse has pursued me. I have failed in everything. I 
have been a wanderer and an outcast. I have plunged into wild 
excitement in order to escape from the remembrance which 
haunted me. I have endeavored to drown my remorse with in- 
toxicating drink. But tell me, if you saw it, why did you not 
deliver me up to justice? Why did you not let them hang me 
as a murderer? How much it would have spared me! If you 
only knew what these years have been! And now the end has 
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come, and it is too late for hope, too late for repentance, tow late 
for forgiveness!” 

I said all I could to soothe the sufferer; I reminded him of 
the infinite mercy of God, of the Sacrament of Penance open to 
sinners, of the welcome the church prepares for the penitent 
prodigal. And then I left him, that I might seek the priest and 
ask him to be in readiness should Del Mar consent to see him. 
He promised to come to the ward that same evening, and fer- 
vently did I pray that he might not come in vain as far as my 
poor friend was concerned. 

Through the mercy of Heaven the good priest’s persuasions 
were effectual. The next morning Del Mar, who, though for 
long years he had neglected to approach the sacraments, had 
never denied the faith, was reconciled to the church and made 
his peace with God, promising that if spared to recover he 
would lead a life of penance and atonement for his sin. But 
this was not to be; although at first he seemed to have passed 
safely over the worst crisis, and was even pronounced out of 
danger, yet blood-poisoning set in and he sank rapidly. I saw 
him again two or three times before his death, but I never dis- 
closed to him the manner in which I had become possessed of 
his secret and made aware of the crime long before the thought 
of it had taken shape in his brain. Nor did he question me 
much on the subject, but evidently took it for granted that I 
had somehow been an unobserved spectator of the terrible scene, 
and had concealed the fact from motives of prudence—from 
inability to trace the culprit, perhaps, or from lack of sufficient 
evidence to convict him, or, more likely still, from fear of at- 
tracting to myself suspicion of guilt which it would be difficult, 
nay, impossible, to disprove. At any rate, he doubtless concluded 
that I had had good reasons of my own for not appearing in the 
matter and revealing what had occurred in those brief moments 
of frenzied passion—moments which he was to expiate by years 
of bitter remorse. 

I told him Miss Rutherford was supposed to have committed 
suicide, but I naturally forbore from interrogating him as to the 
circumstances which led to the crime, though I was curious to 
know its immediate motive. On this point, however, during 
our last interview, he voluntarily enlightened me. 

“Though all was broken off between Miss Rutherford and 
myself,” he said, “and I was on the eve of sailing for America, 
some evil impulse impelled me, before I should leave England 
for ever, once more to revisit the place where I had first become 
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acquainted with her. I believe my good angel tried to deter 
me, for innumerable obstacles opposed themselves to the execu. 
tion of my project, but each one only made me more determin- 
ed to realize it. Mr. Moreland had left Darnesfield Court, but I 
was well acquainted with the Somersets, to whom, as you doubt- 
less know, the mansion belonged, and who were again occupy- 
ing it. To their house I went, ostensibly for the purpose of 
paying them a parting visit, but really to see Marian once more. 
I found that she had recently become engaged to Henry Somer- 
set. I saw her walking with him in the grounds, as she had for- 
merly walked with me; and, my jealous temperament leading 
me to imagine that preference for him had caused her to reject 
me, I resolved to reproach her with her perfidy. In vain I] 
watched for an opportunity of speaking to her alone, but when 
the time to take leave arrived I contrived, under some pretext 
or other, to draw her aside for a moment, and beg her, for the 
sake of the love she once bore me, to grant me an interview 
that evening after the household had retired, as I wished the 
fact of our meeting to be a secret. Bewildered and astonished, 
she had not time to collect her thoughts, and before she was 
aware of what she was doing she had given her consent. She 
let me in at the front door, which was, as I had foreseen, left 
unbolted that night for the convenience of the son of the house, 
who had gone to a ball in the neighborhood. I reproached her, 
as I had intended; she was a very high-spirited girl, and, irri- 
tated by my injustice, retorted in a manner which stung me to 
madness, and, my hot blood getting the better of me, I lost every 
vestige of self-control. Terrified at my.vehemence and at the 
menaces I uttered, she fled from me into the library—and you 
know the rest. Instead of leaving for South America in the 
steamer in which I had taken my passage, I let it start without 
me and embarked under a false name for Australia on the next 
vessel which happened to be sailing. But for the knowledge I 
so unexpectedly found you to possess of a crime I deemed 
known only to God and to myself, I should never have sum- 
moned up courage to see a priest, and my miserable life would 
in all probability have been terminated by a yet more miserable 
death.” 

On the following day Del Mar received the last sacraments, 
and expired some hours later in excellent dispositions, having re- 
peatedly made acts of humble contrition and complete resigna- 
tion to the will of God. The last words he was heard to utter 
were, Jesus, pardon! Mary, help! And may we not feel assured 
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that when he passed into the presence of his Judge the sentence 
pronounced on him was a merciful one? 

I saw him laid in his lonely grave, and as I turned away from 
the cemetery I no longer asked myself for what end I had be- 
held the mysterious apparition. No longer did I exclaim, Cus 
bono ? for I had found the key to the enigma, and my oft-repeat- 
ed question was answered at last. 





CELEBRATED AND COMMON FRIENDSHIPS. 


THE friendships among mankind are themes for frequent 
thoughtful speculation. The needs and obligations of other re- 
lations in this life are of sufficiently easy understanding and ex- 
position. It is not so with friendships. The subtlety of their 
essence, the absence of regularity in their formation, the varieties 
among the strains that they will endure, have seemed ever to 
hinder their reduction to ascertained terms. Husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers, sisters, and other kindred, 
colleagues in whatever department of endeavor, magistrate and 
private citizen, clergy and laity—all know well what these owe 
among one another. But who shall say the same of friends? 
The poets and the philosophers have said some beautiful things 
and some contemptuous, and all maintain that perfect friendships 
are most rare. “ Rarum genus!” exclaimed Cicero. Said Lilly 
in Endymion : 

“Friendship! of all things the 
Most rare, and therefore most rare because most 
Excellent.” 


So nigh is friendship akin to love that the Greeks, and after 
them the Romans, gave to it a name derived from that dear 
word. English-speaking people have done differently, but nei- 
ther can they, any more than could the ancients, define the boun- 
dary between the two. 

There is something quite interesting in reflections upon the 
few friendships among eminent persons that have been handed 
down through the literatures of the ages. Curious illustrations 
some of them are. Take that of Orestes and Pylades, exhibited 
by their becoming principal and accessory to the murder of the 
mother of the one and the aunt of the other, the accessory re- 
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warded for his part with the hand of another parricide, Electra, 
the tale of whose sufferings makes up one of the greatest essays 
of the tragic muse. 

Then Theseus and Pirithéus. The history of the friendship 
of these two heroes affords somewhat of humor, grim though it 
be. Plutarch, after an account of the help rendered by the for- 
mer to Adrastus of Thebes, thus proceeds: 


“ The friendship of Theseus and Pirithéus is said to have commenced on 
this occasion. Theseus being much celebrated for his strength and valor, 
Pirithéus was desirous to prove it, and therefore drove away his oxen from 
Marathon. When he heard that Theseus pursued him in arms he did not 
fly, but turned back to meet him. But as soon as they beheld one another 
each was so struck with admiration of the other’s person and courage that 
they laid aside all thoughts of fighting ; and Pirithéus, first giving Theseus 
his hand, bade him be judge in this cause himself, and he would willingly 
abide by his sentence. Theseus in his turn left the cause to him and de- 
sired him to be his friend and fellow-warrior. Then they confirmed their 


friendship with an oath.” 


This reminds us somewhat of the inception of the alliance 
between Robin Hood and Little John. The historian does not 
record whether or not the oxen were restored, but we conclude 
that perhaps the robbery was treated as a harmless practical 
joke, and that both were thankful for the happy result to which 
it had led. 

We are not informed as to the age of the king of the Lapithe 
at the beginning of the confederate achievements of these dis- 
tinguished cronies; but Theseus was now fifty years old, and 
seemed to have lost no part of the ardor which had been wont 
to impel him to the obtaining of wives by conquest and rape, 
although now foreseeing that he must wait some years longer 
for the fruition of his next endeavor. His comrade also, what- 
ever may have been the number of his years and of his wives, 
was equally impressed by the infantile beauty that had capti- 
vated the veteran lover. Let us hear Plutarch again: 


“The two friends went together to Sparta, and, having seen the girl 
(Helen, then nine years old) dancing in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried 
her off and fled. The pursuers that were sent after them following no 
further than Tegea, they thought themselves secure, and, having traversed 
Peloponnesus, they entered into an agreement that he who should gain 
Helen by lot should have her to wife, but be obliged to assist in providing 
a wife for the other. In consequence of these terms, the lots being cast, 
she fell to Theseus, who received the virgin and conveyed her, as she was 
not yet marriageable, to Aphidnz. Here he placed his mother with her 
and committed them to the care of his friend Aphidnus, charging him to 
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keep them with the utmost secrecy and safety; whilst, to pay his debt of 
service to Pirithéus, himself travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to 
the daughter of Aidoneus, king of the Molossians. This prince named his 
wife Proserpine, his daughter Core, and his dog Cerderus. With this dog he 
commanded all his daughter’s suitors to fight, promising her to him who 
should overcome him. But understanding that Pirithéus came not with 
an intention to court his daughter, but to carry her off by force, he seized 
both him and his friend, destroyed Pirithéus immediately by means of his 
dog, and shut up Theseus in close prison.” 


These and similar friendships among the great doubtless were 
in the mind of Addison when (in Cato) he wrote: 


“ The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure.” 


The last was indeed costly to both; for Theseus, though deliv- 
ered from prison by Hercules, was destined for his baleful work, 
confederate and single, to be cast down the Scyrian promontory ; 
and Virgil represents him afterwards in Tartarus, ever repeating 
to the shades therein the admonitory words, 


“ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.” 


As for the friendship of Damon and Pythias, its story would 
seem to have been handed down for the purpose mainly of il- 
lustrating how rarely, under the government of such a prince 
as Dionysius, can exist a friendship which is very common in 
modern times, particularly among free peoples, wherein on every 
business-day in every year men become sureties for the perform- 
ance of the most difficult obligations and abiding by the most 
stringent penalties, not only in behalf of friends, but of others 
whom they believe to have the sense of honor which alone is 
necessary to save from losses. The return of Damon did indeed 
operate as a surprise upon the despot, so great as to induce a 
solicitation to be admitted into a friendship so far beyond all his 
notions of what was possible to humanity. 

We cannot be too thankful for the account given by Cicero 
of the friendship of Scipio and Lzlius. Not that we have been 
made familiar with any special incidents of their mutual render- 
ing of services. Yet in the mouth of the less eminent of these 
two were put some of ‘the sweetest words that were ever spoken. 
In this treatise (De Amicitia) may be seen, we think, the justice of 
what was said in the beginning of this article about the subtlety 
that makes any definite exposition concerning friendship impossi- 
ble. We know not what depth of sorrow had been felt by the 
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survivor when death, in circumstances of special horror, took from 
his embrace the beloved companion in military and civic achieve. 
ments; but his absence shortly afterwards from the college of 
augurs in the gardens of Decius Brutus was found to have been 
attributed erroneously to his indulgence of grief instead of being 
detained at home by sickness. We are led by Cicero, who lets 
him discourse upon the subject with his sons-in-law, to notice 
how different is friendship from love, how far below it, indeed, if 
measured by the feelings that arise when lovers have seen their 
best beloved depart from this life. “ Moveor,” calmly said the 
survivor, “ sed non egeo medicina.” Indeed, it appears that he was 
afraid to indulge in grief to any extent. ‘“ Merere hoc ejus eventu 
vereor ne invidi magis quam amici sit.” All grief has yielded to 
the sweetness mostly of remembering of what sort was the illus- 
trious man whose companionship he had enjoyed so long, and 
partly in speculating upon the exalted estate to which he believes 
him to have risen. It is very entertaining to listen to such elo. 
quent discourse from one in whom there seems no feeling, or 
almost no feeling, of regret, and muse upon the reflections which 
this disciple of the Stoics makes upon a relation that left such 
solace on its dissolution, summing up with the conclusion that 
friendship—friendship that is to endure throughout life (than 
which nothing is more difficult or more rare)—can obtain only 
among the good. Such had been the friendship of A‘milius and 
Luscinius, of Curius and Coruncanius. Yet what shall we say 
of the instance given, though with lofty indignation, of Blossius 
Cumanus and Tiberius Gracchus, which survived the tomb, and 
was avowed by the survivor when pleading for money before 
the consuls, Lzenas and Rupilius, before whom he declared that 
such had been his affection for the great tribune that if the latter 
had asked him to put the torch to the Capitol he would have 
complied? “Videtis quam nefaria vox!” exclaimed the aged 
patriot. Yet the instance disproved his theory. 

Here it seems apposite to remark that those friendships that 
have become historic have subsisted for the greater part between 
men who were not equals, and that the warmth of their devotion 
has been in inverse ratio to the inequality. But for Theseus we 
might never have heard of Pirithéus. Yet it was the latter who 
took the initiative in that famous alliance; and we know too 
much of the temper of him who had vanquished the Minotaur, 
the Bull of Marathon, and the Centaurs to be in much doubt 
how he would have behaved had the Spartan princess fallen to 
the other’s lot. So of Pylades, in whom the fierce: blood of the 
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Atridz had been mingled with the unwarlike of the Phocian. 
He became never the leader, but was ever the follower, both in 
the assassination of Clytemnestra and the expedition into Taurica 
Chersonesus. So of Pythias, whose name, it is probable, would 
never have been transmitted but for his standing bail for the dis- 
tinguished disciple of Pythagoras. Even of Lzlius the most of 
what we know is from the pen of the great orator who, in his 
name, put forth that splendid panegyric. In this his sense of 
inferiority is apparent in the praise he bestowed, and a pardon. 
able pride in having enjoyed the friendship of such a man, the 
recollection of which subdued most of the grief at his death. It 
was exquisite tact, the selection of the lesser but more devoted 
friend. We cannot but suspect that in the other case the most 
eloquent words in the discourse would have been employed upon 
his own and the renowned deeds of the rest of the Scipios. 

The same may be said, and with greater fitness, of the friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan. The initiative is from the inferior. 
Not all of the prophetic gift imparted by tasting the honey-comb 
at Beth-aven had been lost, and in the stripling holding in his 
hand the Philistine’s head he recognized a rising star before 
which his father’s would disappear. Most pathetic is the history 
of this friendship, beginning at first sight : 


“And Saul said to him, Whose son art thou, thou young man? And 
David answered, I am the son of thy servant, Jesse the Beth-lehemite. 

“ And it came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking unto Saul, 
that the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul. 

“Then Jonathan and David made a covenant, because he loved him as 
his own soul,” 


It is touching to consider the ministrations in this alliance, 
allon the part of the inferior, the melancholy Jonathan. Pur- 
sued by the frightened jealousy of the king, David flees from 
Ramah to the faithful prince, by whom he is hidden in the field. 
Even here protection is bespoke for himself and his house when 
the fugitive, his enemies being overcome, shall rise to the king- 
dom: 


“ And thou shalt not only while yet I live show me the kindness of the 
Lord, that I die not: 

“ But also thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house for ever ; 
no, not when the Lord hath cut off the enemies of David every one of 
them from the face of the earth. 

“So Jonathan made a covenant with the house of David, saying, Let 
the Lord even require it at the hand of David's enemies. 
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“ And Jonathan caused David to swear again, because he loved him as 
he loved his own soul.” 










Once, and once only, is it recorded that the feeling of David 
was the stronger. Yet even this may be attributed to gratitude 
for his rescue more than response to the love that at such risk 
had been expended upon him: 












“ Andas soon as the lad was gone, David arose out ofa place towards the 
south, and fell on his face to the ground, and bowed himself three times: 
and they kissed one another, and wept one with another, until David ex- 
ceeded. 

“And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we have 
sworn both of us in the name of the Lord, saying, The Lord be between 
me and thee, and between my seed and thy seed for ever. 

“ And he arose and departed and Jonathan went into the city.” 










Yet another service and another reminder are made in the 
wilderness of Ziph : 






“ And Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose and went to David in the wilderness, 
and strengthened his hand in God. 

“ And he said unto him, Fear not: for the hand of Saul my father shall 
not find thee; and thou shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be next unto 
thee: and that also Saul my father knoweth. 

“ And they two made a covenant before the Lord; and David abode in 
the wood, and Jonathan went to his house.” 
















It was a merciful subdual of the prophetic inspiration of 
Jonathan when, always sad but ever hoping, he fondly dreamed 
of becoming second to the loved of his soul in the coming king- 
dom. Beautiful was the song of the royal poet over the bodies 
of father and son at Gilboa; but there is no noticeable difference 
in the sorrow he felt for both over the praises he bestowed: 










“ From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of 
Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

“ Saul and Jonathan were lovely in their lives, and in death they were 
not divided : they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

“Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, 
with other delights, who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

“ How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle. O Jonathan! 
thou wast slain in thine high places. 

“I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
woman. 

“ How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished 
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A beautiful song. Amid high-sounding strains of lament for 
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the fall of the powerful is interluded one, tender and brief, for 
the friend, not so much for the sake of the survivor’s love as of 
that of the dead, which was passing the love of woman. It is 
the most interesting in all the annals of friendship, and, like most 
others, whether among the powerful or the lowly, the wise or 
the simple, its incipiency and its preponderance of fondness were 
with the one whose capacities were the least for every purpose 
except that of ever-abiding affection and unalterable faithfulness 
to its behests. 

In other historic though less noted friendships, as that be- 
tween Sts. Cuthbert and Herbert, and that between Xystus 
II. and St. Lawrence, may be seen also the greater devotion of 
the lesser friend. The humble monk of Derwentwater besought 
the great bishop of Lindisfarne to obtain for him the felicity of 
dying at the same hour with him, and the request was kindly 
granted. So the poor deacon, following behind the great pontiff 
as he was led to execution, put forth a similar request; and his 
lamentation was subdued when assured that after three days 
more, to be spent in distributing among the poor the treasures 
of the church, he should get also his crown of martyrdom and 
rejoin his beloved in a better world. 

Other thoughts come to the mind while reflecting upon these 
and the common friendships of the world. There is among man. 
kind a respect for friendship that may be named almost unique. 
There is no term that indicates pitifulness like “ friendless.” For 
rare as may be the friendships that are reasonably cemented, and 
that continue long faithful and fond, yet. how few so poor as not 
to have one or more whom they may justly call friends. To no 
condition of human life do not friendships of some sort seem to 
have a necessity peculiar to themselves, differing from and inde- 
pendent of that pertaining to other conditions. The possession 
of wives and children, the possession or pursuit of riches, power, 
and honor, seldom if ever are satisfactory without the added 
possession of friends. The division that friendships allow in 
felicities, the solace they impart in miseries, are unlike those in 
any other relation. Perhaps causes of this are their calmness, 
their comparative freedom from eagerness—things that render 
communion among those who feel them, whether often or seldom 
together, whether dwelling near or remote, so practicable and 
even. The husband, to be content, must live with his wife, and a 
parent among or near his children. But the dearest friends may 
dwell far apart, and the pressure of life that has separated them 
alters not the sweetness of communions that are only silent. 
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When death comes to one, if tears flow not as at the departure 
of those bound by a more passionate feeling, the minds of sur. 
vivors are often more true to the memory of this bond than to 
some of those which in life were stronger. 

As to the origin of friendship it is useless to speculate ; so as 
to the occasions of its cementation ; so as to the inherent fitness 
of particular classes of persons for its fondest and most faithful 
manifestations. If the loves between men and women often seem 
capricious or dependent upon accidents, what shall we say of the 
friendships of this life? In all this earth there is nothing that, if 
not accidental, seems so incomprehensibly capricious. In loves 
dissimilarities, whether of person or of mind and disposition, 
oftener than otherwise are what first united them. The man 
with dark hue and eyes commonly finds the maid with the 
blonde and blue. The maid light-hearted and petite is com. 
monly won by the man lofty and saturnine. In loves the things 
are sought which the seekers do not already possess. It is a law 
like that of lower nature which delights in oppositions or in 
compositions, and will not be content with one of its kind though 
most excellent. We notice often how variant from the leaf of a 
tree is its flower, and how variant from both the fruit. What 
thousands of compositions dot every vernal landscape ! 

But friendships cannot be traced commonly either to unlike- 
nesses or likenesses. The unlike and the like sort in circumstan- 
ces that often seem as accidental as the fall of leaves that have 
been lifted by the wind and deposited softly upon the bosoms of 
others that were brought by acontrary. As for the dependence 
of friendships upon special characteristics of mind and temper, 
and that they cannot exist except among the good, nothing 
seems more remote from being facts. Not only do friendships 
subsist among the bad, but they subsist between the good and 
the bad. There is hardly any community, however small, where- 
in friendships of greater or less intensity are not found that 
seem most incongruous; wherein the conduct, the sentiments, 
the aspirations of one friend are unexceptionable, and those of 
the other, if not degraded, seem to be ever tending downwards. 
What is yet more curious among such is that the example of one 
has seldom appeared to have been salutary, nor that of the other 
pernicious. There may be reprimands frequent and earnest, and 
acceptance of them, whether with or without resentment, cer- 
tainly without amendment; yet alliances continue to subsist, if 
seldom offensive, at least always defensive, and the one with all 
his virtuous conduct, sentiments, and aspirations will risk all he 
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values most highly in public opinion to defend his comrade and 
rescue him from punishment that he knows would be just. 

Much has been said about the defence rendered by members 
of the bar to those who have been charged with crimes of vari- 
ous magnitude, and the world outside of courts has its stereo- 
typed words of condemnation for conduct seeming to them in- 
consistent with the conservatism of tranquillity, honor, and re- 
spect for law for which men of this profession ought to be par- 
ticularly distinguished. Yet among these brave, ardent, persis- 
tent defences one may often see what is only a discharge of what 
is felt to be a behest of friendship of more or less affectionateness, 
whose risks and sacrifices are the greater as the danger is more 
threatening and public hostility and prosecution more exacer- 
bated. For even the felon when arrested seeks aid, not always 
from counsel who are most distinguished, but rather from him 
whom he knows and likes most, on whose reciprocation of his 
good-will he relies for successful rendering of the service he so 
sorely needs more trustingly than he would rely upon the supe- 
rior adroitness and eloquence of the greatest advocate. 

As to the rarity of friendships asserted by the good Lezlius, 
he was referring, of course, to such as that which marked the 
companionship of himself with the illustrious man whose de- 
parture he contemplated with feelings so calm and painless. 
Friendships may indeed be not only rare but impossible when 
the highest heights of ambition admit but one among the scalers, 
if only two in number, to attain. The instance is yet to be found 
wherein of two friends, equal in every particular and both de- 
sirous of renown, one stepped aside and allowed the other to 
plant his foot upon the acme of public honors. But there is no 
rarity of devoted friendships among the multitudes—friendships 
that delight in services that it is even sweeter to bestow than it 
is to receive. 

The poets have been prone to lament the evanescence of 
friendships. But this is rather from the fact that their spirits 
are tuned to a sensibility so high that they set an inadequate 
value on what is possible to the multitudes who are not so finely 
and tensely strung. Their lamentations are for the absence of 
those emotions which only spirits like them can feel, ethereal 
and of some semblance to the divine. But let any man of ex- 
perience count up, if he will, the number of those which have 
been wholly dissolved in the period of his observations. How 
few among them have been found grossly unfaithful! We will 
not say that the friendships of human life have been more en- 
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during in the main than its loves, though we are not quite sure 
of being wrong if we should. For loves, though more ardent, 
are more exacting, and they often lose all because dissatisfied 
and complaining of what seems to them the little they receive 
compared with the abundance they bestow. Loves demand re- 
iterated assurances and proofs which lovers, on the one hand, 
sometimes grow resentful for the few they receive, and, on the 
other, grow weary of their repeated rendering. Hence the num- 
bers of the neglects of parents, of the disinheritances of children, 
and especially of divorces of husbands and wives, that would be 
multiplied ten thousand-fold except partly for the scandal to be 
incurred, partly for the inconveniences resultant to families, but 
mainly the restraining laws of the church and the state. 


“ A question was started whether the state of marriage was natural to 
man. /ohnson—Sir, it is so far from being natural for man to live ina 
state of marriage that we find all the motives which they have for remain- 
ing in that connection, and the restraints which civilized society imposes 
to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them together.’ ” * 


These were the words of one of the most loving and devoted of 
husbands, who during the whole of his widowed life mourned 


the departure of the wife of his bosom. 

On the other hand, friendships receive and bestow with little 
jealousy, and some of their dearest results follow services in 
which those who bestow are hardly conscious of the exertion 
which they cost. It is not often, we believe, that friendships 
that have once been fond are dissolved, at least to the degree as 
to become hostilities. Such an end shocks the minds even of 
the simple and humble. On the contrary, such friendships usu- 
ally survive even the tomb, and the affection felt by those who 
have departed are often inherited and treasured by their children. 
Common life abounds in them, and, though not demonstrative, 
self-asserting, and exacting like loves, they impart to the multi- 
fold misfortunes of this lower life a solace without which they 
would be far harder to endure. They help to support poverty, 
exile, imprisonment, the loss of kindred, youth, health, honor, 
name, even loves; and as old wine is the sweeter, so, after the 
lapse of long time, thoughts of them are more comforting and 
more fond. 

We would not be understood as maintaining that friendship 
is either superior or equal to love; for love is undoubtedly the 


* Boswell’s Life of Dr. Fohnson, 
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supreme of all the emotions of the human heart. It is the very 
exaltation of its supremacy more than all other causes that gives 
rise to the jealousies by which it is often so sorely beset. To 
these jealousies friendship itself sometimes makes the incipient if 
not controlling occasion. We remember, in Dickens’ Household 
Words, a somewhat blasé account of the loss of one friend by an- 
other after the marriage of the former. “I had an old friend "— 
the bachelor’s story about thus ran—“ and he got married. After 
some time I went to see him and his wife. As I entered the 
room something stood up, having on my old friend’s clothes, 
standing in his shoes, speaking in his voice. But it was not my 
old friend; e was gone.” 

In this instance, as in most others of the dissolutions of friend- 
ship, is to be noticed the manner in which they occur. Sad as 
they may be to all parties, they are seldom accompanied by vio- 
lence, and more seldom are succeeded by enmities. Such friend- 
ships commonly subside_beneath the pressure of life, that substi- 
tutes other ties in their stead, and, instead of being rudely cast 
aside, become only obsolete. “‘ Sunt remissione usus eluende@,” as 
the elder Cato used to say, “ dissuende magis quam discindende.” 
Whereas loves when dissolved are dissolved for the most part 
abruptly, if not with anger and violence; hearts once beating in 
happy unison are torn and bleeding, and if hate does not suc- 
ceed it is mainly because pride or pious submission keeps it 
away. ? 

Loves and friendships—happy they who may claim, or who 
may believe they can claim, to have both, genuine and constant. 
Not all are blessed with the greater; but the less hardly any is 
so poor as to be wholly without. 
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“ENGLISH HOBBES!”—*“ IRISH DOGGES!” 


I. 


THE taunts one race casts upon another are very often based 
on something in itself most praiseworthy. What one nation 
cannot forgive in another is a virtue, or an article of superior 
value ; such is generally selected for an insult. The strong ani- 
mal powers of the English are construed by the French as a 
reproach ; the latter dwell on British coarseness in the man, and 
the bony framework and large teethin the woman. The delicate 
cookery, grace, and light-heartedness of the French have furnish. 
ed English literature with an endless vista of sneers. At one 
period the common name for Welshmen was crogans, possibly 
because the poorer sort ate in messes.from a crock, as, in the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, certain knots of men called potwealleras ‘appear 
to have been so termed because they belonged to one fire and 
boiled their food in one pot. The famous Statutes of Kilkenny, 
after enacting various penalties against those who imitaged or 
had dealings with the Gaelic Irish, ordained that differences 
should not be made between English born in England and Eng- 
lish born in Ireland by calling the former “ English Hobbes,” or 
clowns, and the latter “ Irish Dogges.” The term of contempt 
used by the Irish meant an elf, or oaf, a loutish field-hand or 
laborer ; yet the typical Saxon who did more to win, hold, and 
exploit Britain than any other was the small farmer, who in edu- 
cation and character came nearest to the man called a hobbe 
and later “Hodge.” In Ireland the word hobbe was also em- 
ployed for a small, cheap horse such as farming folk raise and 
use ; and the term was naturally opposed as an inferior to the 
highly-bred animal. That the helpful rustic sprite, the laborer 
and the beast, for all of whom and of which the term was in use, 
were unfit for sneering allusions signified nothing to the time 
and people. Reiteration makes a taunt hateful, whether it have 
a meaning or not. The only escape is to accept it as an honor, 
as the Flemish nobles did the Spanish insult of “ beggars,” and 
as in England and Ireland the words Tory, Whig, and Radical 
have been assumed by those who were called so in scorn. The 
English sneer against the Irish was something more than it looks 
on the surface. It was meant to wound much more than we 
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imagine who consider that to call a man a dog is never a grievous 
matter, and sometimes—as a “sad dog’’—is half a compliment. 
There was some national insult underlying the term, when applied 
to an Irishman, which relieved it from commonplace as a term 
of disdain. The Irish were still largely given to hunting and 
the raising of cattle. Moreover, their old literature, which was 
in full vogue, and at that period undergoing a rejuvenescence, 
contained many allusions to that noble dog, the staghound: 


“ Do bi Sgedlan a’s Bran ar Gill 
og Fionn réid iona thoid.” 


“ Sgeolan and Bran were leashed 
In mild Fionn’s hand ”’— 


“and each of the Fionna had his own hound and our sweet- 
tongued dogs in full cry,” is John O’Daly’s paraphrase of one 
of Oisin’s hunting ballads as chanted by that pagan hero to St. 


Patrick. Other famous hounds are plenty ; such were Buadhach 


MO6r and Ablach Og, let slip at the chase of Sleeve Truim by 
Oisin himself; and Uacht Ar and Ard na Feirb, by Mac Brea- 
sail. The name of Oscar’s deerhound was Mac an Truim, and 
Caol’s was Leim ar Luth; Garraidh unleashed three—Fearan 
and Foghar and Maoin. Other names of beasts fit to pull down 
boar and stag are Coingiol, Gruaim, Aircis, Raon, Coir the 
Black, and White Dealbh. In the Book of Rights Aedha, the 
King of Conail, is entitled to women, bondmen, drinking-horns 
(cuirn), swords, “and three hounds for his forest hunting-shed.” 
Various breeds of dogs from Great Britain and Ireland have 
been celebrated in Europe from as early an epoch as there is 
record in the annals and traditions of classic nations, and to the 
present day the fleetest coursers of the hare are Irish. At the 
time that the eastern parts of Ireland were settled by the Nor- 
man-Welsh the dog was still an animal of the first importance 
in native eyes. It was like the horse to the Arab. Perhaps it 
marked a difference from the natives that the Ostmen of Dublin, 
turbulent vassals of those kings of Ireland who could maintain a 
claim to be Ard-righ, buried with the body of their suzerain, 
Donogh Mac Murragh, King of Leinster, after they had treach- 
erously murdered him, the carcass of a dog. This was just be- 
fore Dermod, his son, invited over the Norman-Welsh with the 
ambiguous permission of Henry II. In 1335, so a document 
proves, Edward III. was in the habit of importing hawks and 
greyhounds from Ireland. Their own contempt for the dog— 
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which, as we shall see, was Christian in its origin—and the oc- 
currence of boasts about their hounds uttered by the native 
party, must have given the English colonists and their partisans 
the occasion to use “dogge” as a doubly bitter term of con- 
tempt. On the one hand, moreover, the status of the dog had 
fallen from its position among their own remote ancestors of 
Germany and northern Gaul; on the other, the hostile Irish 
chieftains of their own epoch, as well as legendary heroes of the 
latter, were apt to have “dog” in their names. The doughty 
Johan de Courci (A.D. 1177) warred against a Mac Duinnshleibhe 
(Dunlevy) who was called Cu Uladh, war-dog of Ulster—a name 
he lived up to by worrying the invaders in many a hard-fought 
round. Another Cu Uladh (O’Morna) is mentioned by the Four 
Masters under A.D. 1391; he was the head of the family Mac 
Giolla Muire (Gillimurry, Gilmer, Gilmore) and chief over seve- 
ral tribes. In his metrical legends of the heroic age of Ireland 
Aubrey de Vere chants the magical and warlike deeds of the 
being after whom these chieftains in all probability were popu- 
larly named. He has set in fine English one of those after- 
thoughts by which people evolve an anecdote out of a supposed 
etymology. Whilst he was yet a boy the great national hero, 
Cuchullain, is supposed to have ceased to call himself Setanta 
and to have assumed the name by which he is known in Irish 
legend : 
“ Next he told 

How to that child, Setanta first, there fell 

Cuchullain’s nobler name. ‘To Emain near 

There dwelt anarmorer—Cullain was his name— 

That earliest rose, and latest with his forge 

Reddened the night; mail-clad in might of his 

The Red Branch knights forth rode ; the bard, the chief 

Claimed him for friend, One day, when Conor’s self 

Partook his feast, the armorer held discourse : 

‘The Gods have made my house a house of fame ; 

The craftsmen grin and grudge because I prosper ; 

The forest bandits hunger for my goods, 

Yea, and would eat mine anvil if they might— 

Trow ye what saves me, sirs? A Hound is mine ; 

Each eve I loose him; lion-like is he; 

The blood of many a rogue is on his mouth ; 

The bravest, if they hear him bay far off, 

Flee like a deer!’ Setanta’s shout rang loud 

That moment at the gate, and, with it blent, 

The baying of that hound! ‘The boy is dead!’ 

King Conor cried in horror, Forth they rushed— 

There stood he, bright and calm, his rigid hands 
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Clasping the dead hound’s throat! They wept for joy; 
The armorer wept for grief. ‘My friend is dead! 
My friend that kept my house and me at peace ; 
My friend that loved his lord!’ Setanta heard 
Then first that cry forth issuing from the heart 
Of him whose labor wins his children’s bread. 
That cry he honors yet. Red-cheeked he spake : 
‘Cullain! unwittingly I did thee wrong ! 

I make amends. I, child of kings, henceforth 
Abide, thy watch-hound, warder of thy house.’ 
Thenceforth the Hound of Cullain was his name, 
And Cullain’s house well warded.” 


The first syllable of this name does appear to mean dog. But 
Cuchullain does not stand alone in the Keltic past; he has been 
connected with Sirius, the dog-star, and also, like the mythical 
Arthur of Britain, with Arcturus, the Great Bear. 

It is painful to remember that the hounds which were the 
boast and joy of the native Irish in their life in forest and hills 
should have been used to track them when fugitives before the 
merciless viceroys of the English kings and queens. Elizabeth, 
cruel as she was vain, her mouth full of godliness and her de- 
spatches urging the wholesale poisoning of rebellious chiefs 
and their families, had in the Earl of Essex a minion just to her 
mind. He is recorded to have used packs of bloodhounds, eight 
hundred in all, to track the native Irish in their fastnesses. The 
staghounds, of which Sgeolan and Bran are the heroic represen- 
tatives, appear to have descended from a mixture of bloodhound 
and greyhound. The bulldog or the mastiff was in the early 
Christian centuries imported from Britain for use in the arena at 
Rome. The mastiff was certainly known in Asia at a very re- 
mote period, for he is seen on the Assyrian bas-reliefs and is still 
found on the Indian uplands. But this is enough to show that 
the dog, far from suggesting a degraded idea to the old Irish, 
was, on the contrary, a beast of honor. It may be safely ac- 
cepted that in a large number of cases the favorite Old, Middle, 
and New Irish names, in which, alone or combined, one sees Cu, 
Con, and Conn, have for their earliest meaning Hound. 

In this trait the Irish have high classical precedent, showing 
once more their nearness to the Greeks. The cz, cuzn of Irish, 
the ci, cyn of Welsh, the xdav, xv'vos of Greek stand side by side 
rather than derive one from the other. It would be hard to 
count the Greek names having that root. The brave Athenian 
at Marathon who held the Persian ship till both hands were 
chopped off, and then seized it with his teeth, was fitly named 
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Kunegirus, for his pluck was like that of a bulldog. <A town in 
Arcadia was Kunzethre ; another in Locris of the Opuntii, Kunos; 
and a suburb of Athens, Kunosarges, or White Dog—a name that 
recalls the novels of Bret Harte. The Kunourii were a tribe of 
Greece said by Herodotus to be aboriginal. Kunosoura was one 
of the nurses of the infant Jove on Cretan Ida; Kuniska wasa 
daughter of Archidamus, King of Sparta, and Kuno was the 
Greek rendering of the name Spaka, she-dog, in Median, as the 
herdsman’s wife was called who brought up Cyrus the Great. 
As in Ireland, so among the primitive Greeks, the dog appears to 
have been held in enough esteem to give his name to a great many 
persons of rank. Homer has honored him so far as to make of 
the old hound of Odusseus by all odds the most pathetic figure 
in the Odyssey. 

But the dog-name is essentially heathen, and wherever in 
Ireland we find Cu or Con we may be sure, in nine cases out of 
ten, that here the Christian cloak over the pagan body lets the 
old nakedness shine through. Along with Christianity the Jew- 
ish reformers taught the Greeks and Romans many national pre. 
judices. Five centuries later they influenced the Arabs still 
more strongly against the dog, that indispensable comrade of the 
wandering tribes, that most faithful cousin to the most treacher. 
ous beast, the wolf. Why the Jews hated the dog may be guess. 
ed when we look to the land where they waxed populous and 
strong, and which they plundered of jewels and portable pro- 
perty when they left. Near their own towns during the stay in 
Egypt was Kunopolis, as the Greeks called it, the Anup of the 
Egyptians, a great temple-city, in which the river Nile was wor- 
shipped under the form of Anubis, the dog or jackal-headed 
genius, whose constellation was the dog-star. The Mosaic laws 
register the Hebrew loathing for that degraded worship. Hence, 
for the next sixty centuries or so dog has remained a term of 
reviling in the Hebrew, Christian, and Mohammedan worlds ; any 
cruelty practised toward a domestic, in his forgiveness of inju- 
ries more Christian than the Christians themselves, has had war- 
rant and excuse ever since; and this winter has seen in the United 
States a panic regarding that mysterious disease, hydrophobia, 
which is doing the greatest injustice to a noble beast. 


Il. 


Places and persons in the East and in eastern Europe have this 
allusiontothe dog. Western Europe is not different. Westward 
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of the Straits of Hercules, says Polybius, dwell the Konii. The 
most western inhabitants of Europe, says Herodotus, /ving beyond 
the Keltoi, are the Kynesii: “These Keltoi are found beyond 
the Columns of Hercules; they border on the Kynnesians, the 
most remote of all the nations who inhabit the western parts of 
Europe.” Do not these indications point to a nation of shep- 
herds in western Spain, Ireland, and Britain who held the dog 
in so much regard that they called themselves after him, as clans 
among the Indians are named after a favorite animal? Only 
partly Keltic, in fact, the report of their existence would come 
to Greek ears through Greco-Kelts; we may suppose them to 
have reached the stage of development when, out of the conflict- 
ing clans bearing the names of various beasts, that called the Dog 
had become the master and given its name to the nation. In 
Czsar’s time the hare, cock, and duck were taboo in Britain, point- 
ing to the existence of clans bearing those names. For we find in 
races where the clan-system is most primitive that the members 
of a given clan, named after an animal, dare not kill it. We 
know that the Cimbri—that people which form a bone of conten- 
tion as to their nationality between snarling archzologists—kept 
war-dogs as a part of their military system; these and the brav- 
est of the women would defend the wagon-forts which were the 
last refuge of that extraordinary roving race. Odd, that Cimber 
should contain once more that little, almost changeless, root 47m, 
root of the living Welsh name for dog, which only suffered be- 
fore the following 4 the common change into m/ Greeks and 
Romans record as singular that the Kelts used dogs in war, but 
their own ancestors did the like: Corinth was fabled to have 
been saved from sacking by fifty trained war-dogs, and in certain 
attacks on the Gauls mentioned by Strabo bloodhounds were 
used. So that when Shakspere wrote this for Antony to utter, 


“ Cry ‘Havoc!’ and let slip the dogs of war,” 


the figurative and poetical phrase was hardly removed from the 
solid ground of daily fact. War-dogs—that is, bloodhounds— 
were in that year employed in Ireland and Scotland to hound the 
men who refused to be dragooned into Protestants or acknowledge 
the right of their recreant nobles to sell them to the English gov- 
ernment. The grimness of this scene may be contrasted with 
the amusements of the great O’Connell two centuries and a half 
later. It was with a pack of hounds, not bloodhounds but their 
dwarfed descendants, that O'Connell used to beguile his win- 
ter hours—a pack of little beagles not more than ten inches 
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high. They represented well enough the gradual shrinkage of 
Ireland’s forests and game. To-day we learn that even fox. 
hunting is likely to receive its death-blow at the hands of the 
peasantry. 

The prominence of the dog in old Keltic place and person 
names makes one suspect the existence of an element in the early 
population of Europe, and particularly of the British Isles and 
adjacent parts of the Continent, of a race more purely pastoral 
and nomadic than the Keltic. It would be well if some one bet. 
ter fitted than the present writer would thoroughly sift the 
legends and mythology of the Irish and such records as can be 
found of the old British, the Welsh, and the Picts, in order to 
trace how much if any of the racial characteristics of the Irish 
can be assigned to a substratum of populace over which the 
Keltic wave of conquerors passed, never to ebb again. If there 
is anything in physiognomy, this is at least curious: that on ex- 
amining the beautiful drawings of the Japanese which represent 
their hermits, Buddhist saints, and wise men, one is amazed at the 
strongly-marked Scottish and north-of-Ireland faces to be seen 
at the other extremity of Asia. Something more than coinci 
dence must account for the likeness between Japanese old men 
in the carvings and pictures, and “ hard-featured”” Highlanders 
and [rishmen. 

The clan-system and fosterage are found throughout Asia, as, 
indeed, they existed and exist among the aboriginal Americans. 
A friendship as binding as that of foster-brotherhood was arti- 
ficially established between two and sometimes three men among 
both Kelts and Scandinavians. The latter sometimes transfused 
the blood from the arms of the contracting parties in a rude tent 
made by loosening the turf and prying it up so as to accommo- 
date two persons. Here blood-friendship was sworn, as if to take 
mother-earth for a witness that the grave should be the portion 
of him who neglected to help his brother in distress. Strange 
to say, we have in Lucian, the Asiatic Greek, an account of a some- 
what similar contract. In his Zoxaris there are charming stories 
told by the “ Scyth” to illustrate his nation’s cult of friendship. 
Blood-friendship was attested by cutting the veins, dipping 
swords in the mingled life-fluid, and tasting the same. A man 
could have a second friend of this kind, but no more! So when 
the Scythian ambassador Arsacomas demands of Leucanor, who 
was a rich Grecian prince on the Bosphorus, the hand of his 
daughter, and Leucanor scoffingly asks the simple man whether 
he has flocks, pastures, and wagons, which are the riches of no- 
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mads, he answers, No, but I have Two Friends. How those two 
avenge the insult and get him the princess cannot be told here; 
Tooke’s translation of Lucian gives it in full. It may be noted, 
however, that Toxaris—apparently a Greek translation of bow- 
man—the name Lucian gives his grave Scyth, might be held 
an argument in favor of the meaning “ bowman” which is attri- 
buted to the word Scyth and thence to the word Scot. What 
is more important just here is to note that, in the story of the 
blood-friend, when the one swims the river in the face of his foes 
to offer himself in ransom of his captive bloud-brother, the swim- 
mer utters the word ziris, whereupon the enemy cease shoot- 
ing at him. This word z:ris may be the same as the Irish word 
sirim, to beg, beseech, in the indicative mood—“I beg.” The 
man who said it was a Scyth ; the army that understood it was 
Sarmatian. Are we to believe that several Keltic nations of the 
Euxine were known to the Greeks of the first and second cen- 
turies A.D. by those names? For, wide as the net of Lucian was, 
and exaggerate as he might, such points had to be true to facts 
or the story would not have had the necessary realism to his au- 
ditors. Possibly, owing to the number of migrations of Keltic 
nations, that word strim had become an international term, be- 
ing part of a very early ingua Franca in the East. At any rate, 
its outcropping in Lucian shows how hasty those have been 
who brush aside the early Irish traditions that point to the East. 
The more one examines, the more it seems probable, that on the 
one hand “ Scythia” contained Keltic nations down to Christian 
times; on the other, that Ireland and Great Britain were very 
far from being purely Keltic, but had a substratum of Turanian, 
or very nearly pure nomadic, races. 


III. 


In Irish political affairs questions of agriculture have played 
alarge part. Yet the tilling of the soil does not seem to be the 
best line for Ireland. Rather is it pasturing, because of her 
moist climate and frequent cloud and fog. For the same reason 
manufactures ought to have flourished in order to supplement the 
weakness of crops, as in America the rivalry of the Western States 
made men turn that way in the Eastern. By means of infamous 
legislation, by means of the British guinea, by taking every ad- 
vantage of discords arising from religious differences, a nation in 
whose mouths “fair play” is ever heard as an adjuration to 
others curbed the commerce of Ireland and crushed her manufac- 
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tures. Doubtless it was partly owing to the fitness for pastures of 
a large part of Irish land that nomadic habits were retained long 
after they disappeared from the greater part of western Europe. 
When the Irish emigrate to America in larger numbers than the 
country can absorb on farms, readily and at once, they are seen 
to congregate in towns. They have little real love for agricul- 
ture, though for centuries compelled to be farmers or starve. 
This may partly explain why, under apparently favorable cir- 
cumstances, reforms in Irish land tenure do not work as ex- 
pected. The nomad element shows in the readiness of gangs 
of laborers to exploit Scotland and England, in their eagerness to 
join the army, the little difficulty in inducing them to emigrate. 
Go back to Edmund Spenser’s age and see how nomadic must 
have been the race he describes. Spenser himself records the 
prevalent opinion of a “ Scythian ” substructure in the population, 
the word Scythian being chosen from a perhaps chance resem- 
blance between Scot and Scyth, but the meaning the old classical 
one of a nomadic race, like the Turkish and Tatar tribes about 
the Caspian. Spenser did not invent; he reported. Irish histo- 
rians of patriotic worth the most sterling are those who conjec- 
ture and bring reasons for a nomad first occupation of Ireland. 
Their persistence in attributing a “Scythian” ancestry to the 
Irish may be accounted for, but only partially, by the curious 
migrations of Keltic nations from the Asian plateau and, in his- 
torical times, back again. It is also founded on similarities be- 
tween customs and rites called somewhat vaguely Druidic and 
those discovered in Persia, Trans-Oxiana, the Punjaub, and north- 
ern India. Many things among the Greek and Latin writers 
warrant the belief that among the “ Scythians”” were extensive 
nations of Kelts who were in relations, sometimes of conquerors, 
sometimes of allies, sometimes of tributaries, with the partially 
Greek nations about the Bosphorus. Pliny uses the Persian cus- 
toms of magic toexplain the British. Contempt for “ Scythians” 
is apparent enough among the Greeks, and from them the 
Romans took the same tone. Now, is it not curious that the 
Irish historians, whose education was classical—and who seldom 
rose to the effort of national historical essays without obtaining 
an unusual degree of the classical learning common to their day 
—should have so far sunk the self-conceit natural to all men as 
to indicate these contemned Scyths as their ancestors? To me 
this fact goes a great way to establish by internal evidence that 
they had very serious and circumstantial native records of the 
past, foreshortened, of course, in the historical perspective and 
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colored by a forced admixture with Biblical names, as we find in 
all the European nations, but none the less credible because, 
when formed, the policy of the Druids forced scholars to retain 
long lists of names and long records of fact in memory, and for- 
bade the setting down of national records in runic, oghamic, or 
old Greco-Gaulish letters. ‘ The Scythians sacrifice to the god 
Scymitar,” says a character in Lucian’s Fupiter Tragedus (second 
century A.D.); and Solinus, a writer of the same epoch, says of 
the British islanders, “The chief glory of the men is in their 
arms.” 

Lucian’s delightful story of Arsacomas, the Scyth ambassa- 
dor, shows the correspondence between some nations covered by 
that name and Irish tribes. The king whose bride the friend of 
Arsacomas stole was ruler of the Machlyans, nomads who had 
flocks, cushioned chariots, and gold beakers in their possession, 
who lived near the Euxine, but also had relations with northern 
India, where a nation of the same name is mentioned. The Scy- 
thian friend of Arsacomas pretends to be an Alan, and we are 
told that between Scyths and Alans the only difference was their 
respective fashions of wearing the hair short or long. Remem- 
ber the “ ylibbes,” or long locks, of the Irish in Elizabeth’s day ; 
then consider the likeness of “ Alan” (a great name among the 
Bretons who came from the Welsh of Britain) and “ Machlyans’”’ 
with the names of clans in the British Isles—and decide whether 
there is not at least a very pretty puzzle to account for so many 
parallels between the Keltic inhabitants of these islands and na- 
tions on the Euxine during the first Christian centuries. Be- 
sides these dim hints of a Kelticism the Alani show in history a 
character eminently Keltic. In the fourth century of our era the 
Huns defeated them on the Tanais ; one part retreated to the Cau- 
casus, where they were defeated by Genghis Khan in 1221 and 
utterly wiped out of national existence by Batu Khan in 1237. 
The other part made alliance with their conquerors, the Huns, 
and helped them to invade Pannonia and drive out the Goths. 
In 406 they entered Gaul with the Vandals and Suevi, and many 
settled near Orleans. Summoned by Theodoric to meet Attila 
at Chalons, they deserted the Gothic emperor at a critical mo- 
ment and very nearly turned that victory into a defeat. A sec- 
tion which settled in Spain was equally hostile to the Visigoths, 
and were defeated by them A.D. 418. They seem to have been 
nomads, but not pure nomads—rather Keltic; that is to say, 
ready to emigrate, ready to make war, but also very capable of 
establishing themselves firmly when circumstances were at all 
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favorable. Such facts cause one to view askance historians. of 
to-day and of the past who talk glibly of the extermination of 
races—who assert, for example, that the Saxons did not mix 
with the conquered British, or the Danes and English of the 
Pale with the native Irish, or the Keltic tribes of an earlier 
epoch with quite different races who held Ireland before their 
coming. In Spenser’s View of the Present State of Ireland the 
dummy, Eudoxus, chides Irenzeus, who is Spenser, for believing 
the legend of a Scythian origin of the first people in Ireland, say. 
ing that in this he does “ very boldly ”’: 


“*Truly I must confess I doe soe,’ answers Irenzus, ‘but yet not soe 
absolutely as you suppose. I doe herein relye upon those Bardes or Irish 
chroniclers, though the Irish themselves, through theyr ignoraunce in mat- 
ters of learning and deepe judgement, doe most constantly beleve and 
avouch them ; but unto them besides I add my owne reading; and out of 
them both togither, with comparison of times, likewise of manners and 
customes, affinitye of woordes and names, propertyes of natures and uses, 
resemblances of rytes and ceremonyes, monumentes of churches and 
tombes, and many other like circumstances, I doe gather a likelihood of 
truth ; not certaynly affirming anything, but by conferring of times, lan- 
guages, monuments, and such like I doe hunte out a probabilitye of things 
which I leave to your judgement to beleve or refuse. The Bards and 
Irish chroniclers themselves, though through desire of pleasing perhaps 
to much, and through ignorance of arte and purerlearning, they have cloud- 
ed the trueth of those times, yet there appeareth amongest them some 
reliques of the true antiquitye, though disguised, which a well-eyed man 
may happely discover and find out.’ ” 


IV. 


For many generations it has been the fashion to scoff at the 
Scythian myth in the origins of the Scots of Eire and Alba, but 
a wider acquaintance with the roving and partially settled nations 
of Central Asia makes one look again, and with increased respect, 
at this persistent tradition among the Irish. Under the Keltic 
population of Wales antiquarians have discovered traces of a 
race alien in physique, probably alien in color, language, and 
polity. Without jumping to the conclusion that in this layer we 
come upon the stone age at once, it may well be that we find the 
age of bronze weapons in the persons of an earlier population of 
nomads akin to Turks, Finns, and Tatars. It is tempting, per- 
haps too tempting to be sound philology, to identify the heroic 
name Fiann among the Irish with a vague tradition of a Finnish 
folk driven before the Keltic wave into the mountains and deserts 
of Ireland, only to emerge, after amalgamation of conquerors with 
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conquered, as a mighty hero in the scattered fragments of a na- 
tional epos. This Finnish nation driven before the Kelts from 
the Persian plateaus to Ireland may be the origin of the mythical 
Fenius Farsadh—Fiann the Persian or Parthian. In Old Ire- 
land the literary and minstrel customs have a strong Asian tinge. 
A late traveller in Central Asia, on the confines of the Russian 
and Chinese possessions, describing certain mixed Mongol-Tatar 
tribes, might be writing of the Irish bards as they once passed 
from sept to sept singing the native legends under the noses of 
Welsh, Norman, and English intruders who understood imper- 
fectly or not at all the language of their tenants or of the half- 
tributary tribes in their vicinage ; such, for instance, as the bard 
Maolruanad Mac Carroll, called Camshuilech from a defect in his 
eyes, who was treacherously murdered by the Norman, Welsh, 
and English colonists in 1333 along with Earl Jean de Berming- 
ham, their commander and deliverer from Edward Bruce. 


“The Kirghese Oilantchis travel from one collection of tents to another, 
perpetuating their ancient{ traditions and singing love-songs, some: of 
which latter they compose on the spot. . . . Their songs are full of feeling 
and tenderness, and such widespread celebrity do some of the Oilantchis 
attain that whole auls (camps) are eager to do them honor. The theme of 
Sart songs is invariably the feats of valor of their Palvans, or heroes, or 
else love adventures, . . . The Sart music is made to suit the varying theme, 
being now tender, soft, and pleasant, and then harsh, abrupt, and shrill. 
The songs of the Kirghese have not this variety, but have a character of 
their own.” 


The sun-worship of the pagan Irish is found even among the 
Tatars who are called Mohammedan. Lansdell noticed that 
whenever they slaughtered an animal the Tatars looked toward 
the sun and muttered a prayer. Some of the blood was poured 
on the ground and covered with dust in order to propitiate good 
and avert bad luck. The Kirghese have an epic called “ Manas” 
after a giant, an epos called the Samyatei, and other tales and 
traditions like the pristine literature of the Irish. They love 
songs and repartee, fight with great joy at the elections of chiefs, 
employ professional “keeners” at funerals, and have feasts 
(wakes) at the tomb. 

Granted its presence in Ireland, can we predicate a Tatar 
element in the Kelts of the rest of Europe? The Keltic nations 
in history are the greatest nomads, or, it would be truer to say, 
the greatest conquering wanderers, of the world. Over-running 
Italy again and again, sacking Rome more than once in historical 
times, devastating Spain, Africa, and Asia Minor, ruining Greece, 
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founding dynasties in this land and that, the Kelt seems ubiqui- 
tous. Weare learning many things of early Europe from early 
Ireland by process of analogy. Can we argue here from the Irish 
to the other Kelts? We find an apparent nomad substratum under 
the Kelt in the Emerald Isle. And by nomad is now meant, not 
merely a similarity of customs between the old Irish and existing 
nomads, such as the one just instanced, but faces and figures that 
recall Finno-Turkic races, nay, real analogies of speech embedded 
in the Irish language which point to some such pristine affinity 
between Mongol-Tatar races and Keltic as might arise had there 
been some blending of the stocks thousands of years ago. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a conquering Keltic stock deficient in women 
should overrun a country of Mongols, kill off most of the men, 
and take the women for wives, concubines, and slaves. Then 
those women would be apt, having the teaching of the children 
in their hands, to infuse in the language an important quantity of 
words, idioms, and phrase-forms. Suppose, to give the example 
locality, the Kelts arrive in Ireland from Scandinavia by way of 
Britain or from Spain, or from both lands during the same 
epoch, and find nomads of the type of Finns, Lapps, Turks, or 
Kalmuks in possession. Lacking women, they take wives of the 
nomads. We might be able to explain from an amalgamation of 
the two races why the Irish often drop a strong consonant from 
between two vowels, as a’air for athair, father, when we find that 
the Finns say saza, hundred, but sa’an, of a hundred, ¢d/otta or 
tale’a, house, tomutta or tomu’a, dust. Like the Irish, the Fin- 
nish ear seems extremely sensitive. In speaking English the 
Irish often add vowels where we do not use them. They say 
Charlés for Charls, newees for news, and so on. Foreign words 
are treated in the same way by the Finns, only they take liberties 
with the consonants, and if two come together will often drop 
oneentirely. Thus the German schnur becomes nuora ; the name 
Stephan, Zehvan. The Hungarians pronounce shnur, sinor; 
stall, zsta//o; scola, tscola. Hungarian owes the power of its 
poetry to the freedom it has in placing the words in the sentence, 
the emphatic taking the lead. Ki vette meg az drat ?—“ Who 
bought has the watch?” So in the Irish sentence the important 
word is placed first. In Irish the obsolete feminine of Mac (son 
of) which is Ni (daughter of) makes one think of the Hungarian 
affix x2, from 2é, woman or wife. Thus Csaszar, emperor, be- 
comes Csaszarné,empress. Xirdly, king, becomes kiralyné, queen. 
Fer7, husband, reminds one of Irish fear, the prefix ver, meaning 
man, which we meet in Vercingetorix, Vergil, and other Gaulish 
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and Gallo-Roman names. In eméer, man, we may get scent of 
the derivation of Irish dan (mban) woman, which in turn may 
lead us to our own word “ woman,” for which our dictionaries 
give us such a forced derivation. The curious rule in Irish that 
the leading vowel in words of several syllables gives the key to 
the rest of the vowels, and compels a change in them all, is dis- 
tinctive of Finnish. 

It would be wrong to leave the impression that these analo- 
gies are in the nature of proof positive that there is a Finno- 
Turkish element in the old Irish tongue; it is only noticed as 
one of a series of hints which point that way. To settle such a 
question needs much time and labor in a new field, and by mere- 
ly mentioning it one incurs, perhaps justly, the anger of pro- 
found scholars who move slowly—though sometimes, alas! not 
surely—from point to point of their arguments. It would also 
be foolish for Irishmen to reject the theory because the nomad 
stands less high than the Semite or the Aryan in the estimation of 
the world. To this great race belong the Hungarians, one of the 
handsomest and most chivalrous of nations; the Finns and Lapps, 
who have a wonderful epos in the Kalevala; and in all probability 
the Babylonians, who laid the foundations of our sciences of ma- 
thematics and astronomy. Dr. Isaac Taylor has shown that the 
Etruscans were of this stock, both from their history and the tes- 
timony of what remains of their language; we know how highly 
civilized they were and how much they contributed to the litera- 
ture and art, the religion and military strength, of the Roman com- 
monwealth. The writer remembers rousing the wrath of an honest 
Hungarian gentleman by alluding to the ethnological and lingual 
ties between Hungarians and Turks, and the belief which has gra- 
dually grown among students of Babylonia that the Assyrians got 
their civilization in large part from an old Turanian race akin to 
Turk and Hun. He had no great opinion of Babylonians, and the 
unspeakable Turk he abhorred. Therefore he hastily concluded 
that his nation was insulted. In truth it would take a book to show 
all the things for which the world is indebted to these races. In 
Irishmen, therefore, it need rouse no fear of belittlement if one 
argues to a Turanian element in their composition. It would 
merely explain a little better their pastoral tendency as against 
the stronger agricultural element in the English. It would show 
why so many famous men have had the dog as an honor-badge in 
their names, and why their ancestors felt a peculiar contempt for, 
and superiority to, an “ English hobbe.” 
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THE NORMANS ON THE BANKS OF THE MIS. 
SISSIPPI. 


IT was a Norman, Robert Cavelier de La Salle, who, depart- 
ing from Canada and navigating the Mississippi down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, took possession, in the name of Louis XIV., King 
of France and Navarre, on the gth of April, 1682, of the immense 
territory he had explored, and which was henceforth claimed 
as.a French possession, from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
those of the newly-discovered river, to which he gave the name 
of Colbert, after having called the vast country which it watered 
Loutsiana. \t is well known that he perished before he could, 
with the ample means put at his disposal by his sovereign, colon- 
ize the province of which he had been appointed viceroy. 

Lemoyne d’Iberville, one of the most distinguished officers 
of the French navy, and famous for his many exploits, was the 
second explorer after La Salle. On the 2d of March, 1699, he 
entered the Mississippi by the Gulf of Mexico, to which at that 
time it carried a prodigious quantity of driftwood. This was 
an indication which helped him, as it did subsequent navigators, 
to find the mouth of the river. Iberville was born in Canada, 
but of Norman origin; for Charles Lemoyne, his father, was bap- 
tized inthe church of St. Remy in Dieppe on the 2d of August, 
1626. He descended from Louis Lemoyne, lord of the manor 
of Aviron, in the neighborhood of Evreux, who had been en- 
nobled in 1471. 

Charles Lemoyne, the father of Iberville and of numerous 
other sons, all of distinguished merit, had settled in Canada in 
1641 and had married Catherine Thierry, a woman of great 
worth, a Norman like himself, and born at St. Denis le Petit, a 
village of the diocese of Rouen. He was the proprietor of the 
manor of Iberville, within the commune of Thil-Manneville, an 
ancient fief, now belonging to the Le Bourgeois family of Dieppe. 

Iberville, in his expedition to Louisiana, was accompanied by 
two of his brothers, Bienville and Sauvolle. The Mississippi, on 
whose banks now lies a populous parish called the Parish of 
Iberville, may be said to have been the river with many names; 
for Garcilasso, in his history of Hernando de Soto, calls it Rt 
Grande or Chicagua; Barcia, another Spanish author, calls it Rw 
de la Palisada ; then came La Salle, who named it Colbert ; Tonti, 
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his faithful companion and lieutenant, designates it as the Missis- 
sippi; Bossu says that the Indian word for it was Meschassipi, 
which means agglomeration of waters ; Chateaubriand has it JZes- 
chactbé. 

Iberville used the oar and the sail to overcome the current of 
the mighty stream. On both sides he saw nothing but a des- 
ert wilderness, fields of tall weeds, innumerable cane-brakes, and 
dense forests which looked like the contemporaries of the crea- 
tion of the world. For a long distance there was not a village to 
be seen, not even a solitary hut. The complete absence of all 
signs of human life was beginning to be oppressive. Iberville 
did not recognize the localities described by Hennepin and 
Tonti, probably on account of the changes which had taken 
place during the seventeen or eighteen years that had elapsed 
since their visit. It appears that in those days changes in the 
Lower Delta of the Mississippi were exceedingly frequent and of 
more common occurrence than in our times. Charlevoix men- 
tions how considerable they had been in the course of a few 
years. Tonti, in 1685, had been compelled to carry further up 
on the bank of the river the column erected in 1682 by La 
Salle and cast down by some cause or other. 

At last Iberville arrived at the village of the Quinipissas, 
where the chief of that tribe delivered to him the letter, or 
“speaking bark,” which Tonti had left for La Salle in case the 
latter, for whom he had instituted a search for ninety miles along 
the coast west and east of the Mississippi, should make his ap- 
pearance. Retracing his steps, [berville went to the Bay of Bi- 
loxi, where he constructed a fort, of which he gave the com- 
mand to Sauvolle. He then sailed for France. Sauvolle died 
on the 22d of July, 1701. It was believed by some that the cause 
of his death was yellow fever. 

Iberville continued to devote himself to the settlement of the 
French colony until he died, in 1706, of yellow fever in one of the 
West India islands. On Bienville then, who had become the 
governor of Louisiana, rested the whole burden of providing for 
the wants of this infant establishment, so distant from Canada 
and France, the only points to which he could look for assist- 
ance. 

At that time the bishop of Quebec was under the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the archbishop of Rouen, for Canada was 
a dependency of that Norman diocese—a circumstance which 
shows the importance and influence of the Norman element in 
the discovery and colonization of the domains of France on the 
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continent of North America. The Jesuits, of whom many were 
Normahs, had rendered great services to Canada, where they had 
been actively instrumental in gaining for the French the affec- 
tion and confidence of the aborigines. True, some of them had 
been horribly tortured by those whom they had tried to con- 
vert to Christianity, but, on the whole, they had secured a wide- 
. spread influence over the savages. They soon turned their eyes 
towards Louisiana, to which they hastened as missionaries, in 
spite of the long distance that separated them from this newly- 
opened field of action, and despite the perils that they had to en- 
counter through fierce tribes in a journey of more than fifteen 
hundred miles; and they were generally successful in their mis- 
sion of peace, conciliation, and conversion. 

In 1717 Bienville ordered the ground upon which now is the 
cathedral and Jackson Square to be cleared and the plan of a town 
to be laid out by the engineer Latour. A few houses were built 
of wood, but on their being destroyed by a hurricane some of 
them were rebuilt of bricks, and the town began to enlarge itself 
gradually and give some signs of vitality. It was named New 
Orleans, in compliment to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of 
France. Although still an humble village, it became in 1722 the 
seat of government. 

In October, 1726, Perier had succeeded Bienville as gover- 
nor. The Western, or Company of the Indies, had the adminis- 
tration of the colony. In 1727 Ursuline nuns and a few Jesuits 
were, by virtue of a covenant with that company, sent to New 
Orleans, principally for the purpose, on the part of the nuns, of 
taking charge of a hospital. Besides, it was in consideration also 
to provide for the education of the children of the colonists and 
to minister to the spiritual wants of the community. 

The Ursulines were seven in number. According to the 
stipulations of the contract, they were transported at the cost 
of the Western Company, with four servants, and they had re- 
ceived each, before their departure, as a gratuity the sum of five 
hundred livres. They were immediately put in possession of the 
hospital, in which they were to reside until] a more convenient 
dwelling should be built for their use. The company was bound 
to concede to the hospital a lot of ground measuring eight ar- 
pens fronting on the Mississippi, by the usual depth of forty. 
The object of this concession was the establishment of a plan- 
tation capable of supplying the wants of the Ursulines and of 
affording to them a sufficient remuneration for their services in 
the hospital. These eight arpens with the usual depth were to 
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be located below New Orleans and as near to it as possible. 
Each of the nuns was to receive six hundred livres a year until 
their plantation should be in full cultivation, or should have 
been furnished by the company with eight negroes on the or- 
dinary conditions on which they were sold to the colonists. It 
was expressly stipulated that if the nuns ceased to serve in the 
hospital as agreed upon they would forfeit the plantation and 
the immovables attached to the hospital, and would retain only 
the negroes and other movables. 

As to the Jesuits who were to come to Louisiana at the same 
time with the Ursulines, their superior was to reside in New Or- 
leans, but could not exercise therein any ecclesiastical functions 
without the permission of the superior of the Capuchins under 
whose spiritual jurisdiction New Orleans happened to be placed. 
The Jesuits were transported at the cost of the company. Be- 
fore their departure, and as a gratuity, each one received one 
hundred and fifty livres. During the first two years of their 
residence in Louisiana they were to be paid severally at the rate 
of eight hundred livres annually, and afterward that salary was 
to be reduced to six hundred livres. A concession of eight 
arpens of land fronting on the river, with the usual depth (forty 
arpens), was made to them in the neighborhood of New Or- 
leans. They long dwelt on a plantation above the large tho- 
roughfare now known as Canal Street. A house and a chapel 
were constructed for them, and they soon became very influen- 
tial in Louisiana. Thus New Orleans was abundantly provided 
with spiritual assistance, being flanked on the left by the Ursu- 
lines, and on the right by the Jesuits. 

The religious ‘corporation of the Ursulines was instituted in 
1537 by Angéle de Brescia. The main object was the education 
of the faithful and the nursing of the sick in hospitals. This insti- 
tution, being patronized by the pope and by the dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church, spread rapidly and obtained an ever-increasing 
degree of development which continues to this day. 

This religious community of nuns, who departed from the port 
of Lorient, in France, on the 22d of February, 1727, and who 
arrived in New Orleans on the 7th of August of said year, was 
composed of eleven persons, including the mother-superior, named 
Tranchepain de St. Augustin. She belonged to a rich Huguenot 
family. She had abjured in the hands of the grand-vicar of the 
archbishop of Rouen, and had taken the veil among the Ursu- 
lines in 1699. They were all of the heroic Norman race, and 
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were received in New Orleans with demonstrations of joy and 
deep sympathy. 

Madeleine Hachard, then a novice, but who subsequently took 
the black veil in New Orleans, and from whose letters to her 
father in France I intend to quote as largely as the limits of this 
article will permit, wrote to him, immediately after having reached 
- her destination in Louisiana: 


“Fathers and mothers were transported with joy on seeing us, and said 
they would no longer think of returning to France, now that they could 
procure instruction for their daughters. There is a struggle here among 
the people as to which of them will be foremost in supplying our wants, 
and this is done in such a way as to put us under obligation almost to every- 
body.” 


The monastery destined for the nuns not being ready for their 
reception, they were provisionally established in a house which 
Governor Bienville had just vacated, and it was only in 1734 that 
they took complete possession of the edifice which had been con- 
structed for their accommodation. Before that occurrence three 
of the sisters died, among whom was the mother-superior, Marie 
Tranchepain. The survivors, in their circular-letter on this sad 
event, said “ that she had died, like Moses, in sight of the Land 
of Chanaan.” Immediately after their arrival they opened their 
school with great success and much to the satisfaction of the 
population. 

Madeleine Hachard, who, when she pronounced her vows, 
became Sister St. Stanislas, was the daughter of a burgher of 
Rouen. It was a very pious family, for one of her brothers was 
a priest; another was religiously inclined, and she hoped to see 
him join the sacred orders, with a keen desire that he should 
become a Jesuit missionary. One of her sisters was a nun, and 
two others were aspiring to the same position. 

Madeleine Hachard had evidently a good and affectionate 
heart, a mind of some culture, and a remarkable degree of instruc- 
tion for her sex at the time in which she lived. Although very 
religious, she was not bigoted. Her disposition was cheerful, 
affable ; and she trusted firmly in God. She kept on the even 
tenor of her gentle ways without ever allowing herself to be 
ruffled by anything. It is impossible to read her letters without 
appreciating such a lovely character. The motive of all her 
actions, the leading principle of her life, was the passion to sacri- 
fice herself for the service of God and the welfare and salvation 
of her fellow-creatures. 
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She thought that the city of Rouen should be proud of hav- 
ing given birth to those who had discovered the Mississippi and 
had been the first pioneers of Louisiana. She hoped that the 
priests and nuns of Normandy who were so zealously at work for 
the instruction of the “poor savages” of the colony and for the 
salvation of their souls would do their utmost to induce their 
compatriots to undertake the discovery of new fieids of useful- 
ness. She expressed herself happy to know that the Indians 
think that Normandy is the most glorious province of France, 
and believe that the Normans never fail in anything that they 
set their hearts upon. 

Sister Madeleine Hachard—in religion St. Stanislas—died af- 
ter having been, during thirty five years, an excellent teacher for 
the youth of New Orleans, and after having fulfilled in a most 
exemplary manner all the duties incumbent upon her. The 
whole community deplored her death. She left in the hands of 
her Ursuline sisters a large manuscript volume, supposed to be 
a diary, and which it would be very interesting to examine, if it 
could be found. 

This mission of the Ursuline nuns and their settlement in 
Louisiana was organized by the Jesuit, Rev. Father De Beaubois, 


who departed before them for New Orleans to make preparations 
for their reception. 

On the 22d of February, 1727, Madeleine Hachard wrote to 
her father from Lorient, where she was to embark: 


“If I appeared to leave you, my dear father, my dear mother, and all 
my family, with a dry eye, and even with joy, my heart did not grieve the 
less. I even confess that, at the last moment, I had to go through a very 
hard struggle; but now the sacrifice is made, and I compliment myself on 
having obeyed the Sovereign Master of our destiny. 

“On my arriving in Paris with my companions I was most graciously 
received by the Ursulines de St. Jacques. We hoped to make avery short 
stay in that city, but, to our dismay, we soon learned that probably our 
sojourn in it would be prolonged one month, because the ship that was to 
carry us to Louisiana would not be ready before this lapse of time. We had 
to submit patiently to this contrariety. Fortunately the affectionate hos- 
pitality and the good manners of the Ursuline dames, with whom we had 
the honor to be, rendered less painful our disappointment in being thus 
detained in Paris. Such were their demonstrations of friendship that to 
have remained with them would have been a happy lot. I will not deny to 
you that, in connection with this subject, I was tempted in this terrestrial 
paradise, and that the temptation was of the strongest; but the Lord has 
supported and guarded me, and, fortified by his grace, I have preferred a 
sojourn in New Orleans to one in Paris. When we_had to part many tears 
were shed. I felt how profoundly attached I was to these sisters, and how 
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easily I should have accustomed myself to live in that agreeable and holy 
community; but, my dear father, when God speaks one must obey.” 


On the 8th of December, 1726, at five o’clock in the morning, 
she departed with two other Ursulines and two Jesuits, Father 
Doutreleau and Father Crucy, who were to accompany the nuns 
to Louisiana. The journey to Lorient through Brittany, on exe- 
crable roads and in cold and rainy weather, was exceedingly fa- 
tiguing and full of mishaps. It lasted more than ten long days. 
She relates in very good humor trials which might have soured 
an angel. Asa specimen of that humor I translate a portion of 
her letter, in which she says to her father: 


“I must not forget to tell you that during the whole journey Father 
Crucy and myself were always in a state of warfare. His superior, Father 
Davangour, had requested me to watch over him, and the mother-superior 
of the Convent de St. Jacques had requested him to be my director. So 
that, from time to time, we reciprocally exchanged remonstrances and rep- 
rimands—all done in a sportive manner, of course. My nature is not mel- 
ancholy, as you know, and the good, dear father has the same tempera- 
ment. There was laughter at our expense occasionally, but, as we are the 
youngest of the party, it was not unbecoming in us to be a source of amuse- 
ment to our friends, 

“ We take with us a locksmith, a cabinet-maker, and several other me- 
chanics, and also a Moor [probably she meant a negro]. We also have a 
very beautiful kitten, who wished to become one of our community, as she 
took it for granted, according to all appearances, that there are as many 
mice in Louisiana as in France. 

“I do not care about the rumors afloat in Rouen that I have not de- 
parted from that city, where I am now reported to have been seen by dif- 
ferent persons. It is glorious for me to be in two distant cities at the 
same time. It puts me on a par with Frangois Xavier, that great Apostle 
of the Indies and Japan, who is reported to have shown himself frequently 
in several places at the same moment—which is looked upon as a great 
prodigy. Unluckily, my dear father, I am not a sufficiently great saint 
to perform such miracles. To a certainty I am not in Rouen, but in 
Lorient, where I continue to be very lively and cheerful, and very well 
satisfied with my vocation, whose duties I am resolved to fulfil as com- 
pletely as may be in my power.” 

The impressions produced upon Sister Hachard on her ar- 
rival in New Orleans are vividly reproduced in her letters to her 
father, and are valuable as being, no doubt, truthfully descrip- 
tive of what she actually saw. 


“ Although,” she writes, “I do not as yet know perfectly the province 
called Louisiana, still I will attempt, dear father, to give you some details 
about it. I assure you that I can hardly realize that I am on the banks 
of the Mississippi, because there is here, in certain things, as much mag- 
nificence as in France, and as much politeness and refinement. Gold and 
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velvet stuffs are commonly used, although they cost three times as much 
asin Rouen. Corn-bread costs ten cents a pound, eggs from forty-five to 
fifty cents a dozen, milk fifteen cents for a measure which is half that of 
France. We have pineapples—the most excellent of all fruit—peas and 
wild beans, water-melons, potatoés, saboténes—which are very much like our 
gray renette apples—an abundance of figs and pecans, walnut and hickory 
nuts, which, when eaten too green, act as astringents on the throat. There 
are also pumpkins. I do not speak of many other kinds of fruit of which 
I have heard, but with which I am still unacquainted. 

“ As to meat, we live on wild beef, venison, wild geese and turkey and 
a sort of swan, hares, chickens, ducks, teals, pheasants, partridges, quails, 
and other game. The river abounds in monstrously large fishes, among 
which the sheepshead must be mentioned as excellent ; and we have also 
rays, carps, and an infinite number of other fishes unknown in France. A 
great use is made of chocolate and coffee with milk. We eat bread made of 
half rice and half wheat-flour. We have wild grapes larger than those of 
France. They do not grow in bunches, but are put on the table in plates 
in the fashion that prunes are served.” ~ 


Probably she means the wild grapes which the Creoles call socos, 
and the Anglo-Saxons muscadines. 
She continues to say in her gastronomic account : 


“The dish most in favor is rice boiled with milk and what is called 
sagamitz, which consists of Indian corn pounded in a mortar and boiled in 
water with butter or lard. The whole people of Louisiana regard as most 
excellent this kind of food.” 


It was borrowed from the savages, as the name indicates. 

This is certainly the Land of Chanaan. It is impossible, there- 
fore, not to be confirmed in the suspicion that the horrible descrip- 
tions of famine sent to the metropolis, and the constant applica- 
tions for provisions addressed to the home government by the 
authorities of the colony were dictated by the desire to have 
materials with which to trade with the Indians, who were rep- 
resented as very “sociable,” and who were but too readily- 
disposed to exchange their furs and other articles of commerce 
for the products of France, which in their eyes had the merit of 
novelty. It may not be unfair to suppose that what was so 
clamorously asked for under the plea of suppressing famine was 
frequently sold to the colonists and to the Indians at an advan- 
tageous profit. It is difficult to conceive how, in the early days 
of the colony’s existence, a sparse population of a few hundred 
souls should have been threatened with starvation, when, with a 
fishing-rod and a gun, with shot and powder, food could be pro- 
cured that would have been the pride and the delight of an epi- 
curean in France. How did De Soto and his thousand mailed 
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warriors, with their horses caparisoned in armor, live during 
three years in the inmost depths of our wilderness, without any 
communication with the outside world ? 


“The Mississippi,” writes the nun, “is the greatest river in North Ame- 
rica, with the exception of the St. Lawrence. An infinite number of rivers 
fall into it. Over two thousand miles is the length of its course. It can- 
not be ascended nor descended by large vessels, but only by small boats 
carrying from twelve to fifteen people. It is lined on its banks with very 
large and tall trees. The rapidity of the current having an undermining 
effect, the banks cave in and fall into the stream with those trees in such 
quantity that in some places they obstruct the river. It would cost the 
hardest kind of work and immense disbursements to render this river 
navigable and susceptible of being ascended and descended by large ves- 
sels. Besides, there are sand-bars from distance to distance. It would be 
necessary to give them a sloping edge. 

“ Although we are here nearer the sun than in Rouen, we do not suffer 
from too much heat; and the winter is moderate, not lasting more than 
three months, during which we have only white frosts. We are told that 
Louisiana is three times as large as France. The lands are very fertile and 
produce annually several crops. There are reeds and wild canes which rise 
to the height of fifteen to twenty feet; a variety of trees, among which the 
cotton-tree—although no cotton grows on it—sycamores, mulberries, chest- 
nut-trees, fig-trees, almond-trees, lemon-trees, orange-trees, pomegranate- 
trees. These lands are the finest in the world, but to be cultivated would 
require another population. A man who should work them only two days 
in the week would have food enough for the whole year. But most of the 
people live in idleness, addicting themselves only to hunting and fishing. 
The commerce of the Western Company with the Indians in furs, bear- 
skins, and other merchandise is very considerable. 

“Our lodgings are as good as could be desired while waiting for the 
completion of our convent. There is no religious community that has been 
so well accommodated at the beginning of its existence. When we arrived 
here the Rev. Father de Beaubois told us that one single blast of the 
north wind had killed nine of his negroes. It isa loss of nine thousand 
livres. Fifteen days ago the Company of the Indies gave us eight slaves; 
two ran away; we kept a fine-looking negress to serve us, and we sent the 
rest to work on our plantation, which is only three miles from this town. 
On that plantation an overseer and his wife attend to our interests. 

“I will not speak to you, my dear father, of the morals of the laity of 
this country, as I neither know nor wish to know them. They are said to 
have very slanderous tongues and to be very corrupt. But a good many 
are very honest people. None of those impure girls who are said to have 
been sent here by force are to be found. None have come so far.” 


The trials and discomforts during the five months which the 
voyage of the nuns lasted from Lorient to New Orleans are 
related with graphic simplicity and without complaint. Three 
times they met with hostile privateers. The decks were cleared 
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for combat, and the women were sent down below to the best 
place of safety ; but the enemy, intimidated by this show of reso- 
lute defiance, concluded not to attack. Three times the vessel 
was threatened with being completely wrecked, with the loss of 
all on board. The courage of Madeleine Hachard never failed 
her on these occasions, for it was inspired by the most implicit 
reliance on the mercy of God, who, she believed, would decree 
what was best for her, whether she perished or not. 

The nuns were hospitably received by Devergis, who com- 
manded at the Balize and was then establishing a fort on a one- 
half acre island at the entrance of the river. He supplied them 
with pirogues, which, at that time, were scooped trees, in which 
there was space enough to contain sixteen persons. 


“Ours were not so large,” she writes. - ‘We had to divide into three 
bands. The reverend mother-superior occupied one of the pirogues with 
the youngest sisters, among whom I was included. We were accompanied 
by Father Doutreleau and Father Crucy. The rest of our sisters took 
possession of the second pirogue, with a Mr. Massy and two of our ser- 
vants. There was a third smaller pirogue for the mechanics and the ser- 
vants in the employment of the reverend fathers.” 


It seems that the ship in which the nuns came had remained 
outside the bar and did not attempt to bring them up to New 
Orleans. « 


“The trials and fatigues of our five months’ sea-voyage are not to be 
compared with what we had to endure during the seven days which it took 
us tocome from the Balize to New Orleans—a distance of about ninety 
miles. What renders the journey so fatiguing is the necessity of building 
huts every night on the bank of the river. This was to be done an hour 
before sunset, so as to have time to erect our mosquito-bars and prepare 
our supper; because as soon as the sun disappears from the horizon there 
is a regular battle to be fought against the mosquitoes. Other insects are 
quite as redoubtable as the mosquitoes and equally pitiless. Sometimes 
they fill up the air so densely that one would almost suppose that they could 
be cut with a knife. Their bites are quite venomous and torturing. There 
is no habitation and no cultivation between the Balize and New Orleans, 
except within a short distance of that town. A wilderness of tall forests 
extends all along the banks, and their only inhabitants are snakes, adders, 
Scorpions, crocodiles, vipers, toads, and other reptiles, which, however, do 
us no harm. We became acquainted with an immense variety of them. 
The weeds are so tall and so thick that it is impossible to build huts except 
onthe immediate margin of the river. Our sailors every evening drove 
canes or poles into the ground around every mattress, in the shape of a 
small arbor, over which they hung an ample sheet of very light linen. We 
slept on these mattresses without undressing, two of us in the same bed. 
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These pieces of linen had to be laid over us very tightly and carefully, in 
order not to allow the slightest aperture for the mosquitoes to come in. 

“We slept twice in the midst of almost liquid mud and of a deluge of 
rain which made our mattresses float under us, with an accompaniment of 
thunder, lightning, and wind. Several of our sisters were much incom- 
moded ; they took severe colds and fluxions. They had a swelling of the 
legs and faces. One of them became very ill. As to myself, although I 
was drenched like my companions, I stood it very well and my health was 
not affected. Besides, we had, when in the pirogues, to put up with the in- 
commodity of not being able to sit down, to stand up, to kneel, or even to 
move at all. We were perched up on the top of our trunks and baggage, 
to which we had to cling, and on the slightest movement we were threat- 
ened with the capsizing of the boat and with becoming the food of fishes, 
Whenever the pirogue stopped we ventured on a change of position and 
on giving some relief to our cramped limbs. During the day we ate bis- 
cuit and salt meat cooked the preceding evening on shore. One is sur- 
prised when considering the fortitude supplied by God to those who rely 
on him in trying circumstances. It demonstrates that he never permits 
that we be tempted beyond our powers of resistance, giving us grace pro- 
portioned to the severity of the trials he imposes, It is true that our ar- 
dent desire to reach the promised land helped us in supporting with joy 
every painful circumstance. 

“ When we were within twenty-four or thirty miles of the town we be- 
gan to meet some inhabitants. There was a struggle among them as to 
which would welcome us with the most cordial and affectionate hospitality. 
They attempted to force us into their houses, and greeted us with accla- 
mations of joy. We met, much beyond our expectation, quite a number of 
honest people who had come from Canada and France to settle in this 
country. We had the promise of numerous boarders. Some even pressed 
it upon-us without being disposed to wait for further delays. Fathers and 
mothers rejoice at our coming. They are enthusiastic over our arrival. 
They say that they will no longer think of returning to France, because 
they now have the means and opportunity of educating their daughters. 
This good disposition makes them attentive to supply our wants with the 
greatest profusion, and really we are overwhelmed with obligations almost 
toward everybody. 

“ We have on our side the commandant, Paris, and his wife, who are 
persons full of merit, and whose amiable society is really captivating. In 
three years he has acquired the esteem of the whole country. His con- 
duct is above censure. His whole time is devoted to rendering justice 
and to serving the interests of the company in a manner so gentle and so 
insinuating that he has almost entirely appeased all the troubles and the 
discord which had prevailed in this town. He has established a well-regu- 
lated police. He wars against vice; he drives away all those who lead a 
scandalous life; he punishes corporally all the women of bad repute. A 
law-suit is ended in three or four days. For the most trifling theft one is 
hung or broken on the wheel. The Superior Council is supreme. There 
is no appeal from its decisions. Although there are judges in the most 
distant parts of the country, yet litigants come here even from the Illinois 
district to submit their cases to this tribunal, 
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“Mr. De La Chaise, director-general of the company, has never ceased 
to be exceedingly kind and gracious, and has never refused anything that 
we ask.” 


On the 24th of April, 1728, she wrote her last letter to her 
father. 


“The river here,” she said, “is larger than the Seine at Rouen. On 
the other side of the Mississippi—that is, on the right side—there are some 
small barracks where are lodged the slaves of the company. New Orleans 
is situated on the left bank of the Mississippi, and not on the shore of 
Lake Pontchartrain, as represented on the map which you have purchased. 
It is true that the whole stream does not flow in front of the town; for 
above it divides and forms three arms, which reunite below it, fall into the 
main river, and run with velocity to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


It is impossible to understand this passage unless we suppose 
that the innocent and cloistered nun mistook crevasses above the 
town for three arms of the river. 

In this letter to her father she complains for the first time of 
her health being affected : 


“T have lately had several attacks of fever. Yesterday I took a dose 
of emetic to cure myself. It is the ordinary remedy in this country. 

“Governor Perier had placed with us as a boarder a lady. who is 
separated from her husband ; but as she showed signs of being tired of the 
convent, and as she attempted to hold secret communications with a person 
outside, the governor had a prison constructed on our premises. With 
the consent of her husband she was locked up in it until she can be sent 
back to France. This is the way that things are carried on here. 

“On our side of the river there is a well-conditioned levee, and all along 
this levee or embankment there is, on the side of the town, a large ditch 
for the drainage of the water that may come into it. This ditch is palisaded 
with lumber.” 


Madeleine Hachard must have been delighted with the sacred 
mission she had accepted and the duties imposed upon her asa 
missionary, a school-teacher, and a hospital nurse, for she certainly 
looks on the bright side of the humble spot where she is to 
work. Thus she enthusiastically writes to her father: 


“Our town is very handsome, well constructed, and regularly built, as 
much as I could judge on the day of our arrival; for ever since that day 
we have remained cloistered in our dwelling. We had been given a very 
poor idea of this place by individuals who had not witnessed its progress 
for several years. Since then a great deal has been done to improve this 
Capital of the colony. 

“ The streets are very large and straight ; the main street is near three 
miles in length; the houses are well built, with upright joists filled with 
mortar between the interstices, and the exterior whitewashed with slack- 
lime. In the interior they are wainscoted. These houses have many 
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openings, and their roofs are made with boards, which are small planks 
cut in the shape of slates and imitating them to perfection in solidity and 
beauty. The colonists are very proud of theircapital. Suffice it to say that 
there is a song currently sung here which emphatically declares that New 
Orleans is as beautiful as Paris. Beyond that it is impossible to go. 

“ The fact is that although I am not to be persuaded by the song, which 
can have effect only on those who have not seen Paris, New Orleans 
aggrandizes itself and may become in the course of time as large and im- 
portant as the principal cities of France, if workmen migrate to this place, 
and if it becomes populated in proportion to the extent of the plan on 
which it has been laid out. 

“ The women here are extremely ignorant as to the means of securing 
their salvation, but they are very expert in the art of displaying their 
vanity. There is so much luxury in this town that there is no distinction 
among the classes, so far as dress goes. The magnificence of display is 
equal in all. Most of them reduce themselves and their families to the hard 
lot of living at home on nothing but sagamite, and flaunt abroad in robes 
of velvet and damask ornamented with the most costly ribbons. The wo- 
men here paint and rouge to hide the ravages of time, and wear on their 
faces, as an embellishment, small black patches. Finally, the evil spirit has 
prepared for himself a large empire in this country. But this does not 
make us lose the hope of counteracting him, as God demonstrates by an 
infinity of examples that he loves to show his strength in the very weak- 
ness of his agents. The more powerful is the enemy the more encouraged 
we are to combat him. What is very pleasant to us is the docility of the 
children, who can be moulded as one pleases. As to the negroes, it is easy 
to instruct them as soon as they learn French. I will not say as much of 
the savages, whom it is impossible to baptize without trembling on account 
of their natural inclination to sin, particularly the women, O under an air 
of modesty hide all the passions of the beast. 

“Whilst waiting for the final construction of our convent, which will be 
a solid brick edifice of large dimensions, we reside in the finest house of the 
town. It is a two-story building with an attic, containing all the apart- 
ments which we need, with six doors in the first story for egress and in- 
gress. In all the stories there are large windows, but with no glass. The 
frames are closed with very thin linen admitting of as much light as 


glass.” 


This house had been vacated by Bienville to establish the nuns 
provisionally. Its situation was southeast between Bienville and 
St. Louis Streets, that run perpendicularly to the river, and Royal 
and Chartres, that run in a parallel line to it. The monastery in 
the course of construction was at the other extremity of the 
town at the angle formed by the south side of Arsenal Street. 


“ We have,” says Madeleine Hachard, “a poultry-yard, and a garden at 
the extremity of which are enormous and indigenous trees of a really pro- 
digious size. This, however, has its inconvenience, for it procures for us 
the daily visit of a multitude of mosquitoes, At this very moment there 
are several of them hovering around me and seemingly bent upon assas- 
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sinating your poor daughter. These insects come at sunset and retire to 
the woods at sunrise. 

“ Governor Perier and his wife, who is very amiable and of great piety, 
do us the honor of often visiting our establishment. The king's lieutenant 
{a sort of lieutenant-governor, who commands a town or a locality for the 
king in the absence of the governor] is a perfect gentleman and an old 
officer. They and the rest of the population load us with presents. We 
have been given two cows with their calves, a sow and its little pigs, also 
hens, musk-ducks, turkeys, and geese for our poultry-yard. The inhabi- 
tants, seeing that we refuse to be paid for instructing day-scholars, are 
penetrated with gratitude and aid us to the full extent of their power. 
The marks of protection which we receive from the highest in the land 
cause us to be respected by the whole population. This would not continue 
long if we did not sustain by our actions the exalted opinion they have 
of us. 

“We drink beer. Our most common food is rice boiled with milk, small 
wild beans, meat and fish. But in the summer we consume but very little 
meat. During that season it can be procured only twice a week, and it 
is not easy to preserve it. Game can be had during the whole winter in 
abundance. The hunting season begins in October. At about thirty miles 
from our town a great many wild beeves are caught [probably she means 
buffaloes]. We pay for it three cents per pound, as we do for venison. This 
meat is superior to the beef and mutton that you eat in Rouen. 

“Wild ducks, teals, geese, water-fowls, and other game are very cheap 
but in general we abstain from buying any of it, as we do not wish toaccustom 
ourselves to live too luxuriously. Finally, it is a charming country during 
the winter. We have oysters and carps of a prodigious size, which are deli- 
cious, water-melons, French melons, potatoes—that is, big roots that are 
baked under ashes like chestnuts, of which they have the taste, but are 
sweeter, softer, and excellent. All this, my father, is exactly as I relate to 
you. I say nothing of what I have not had personal experience. There 
are many other kinds of food of which I have not yet tasted, and to which, 
therefore, I do not allude. 

“As to the fruits of the country, there are many which we do not 
find very good, except peaches and figs, which are in abundance. Such a 
quantity of them is sent to us from the neighboring plantations that 
we utilize them in making confitures. With blackberries we make a jelly 
which is very fine. Rev. Father de Beaubois has the finest garden in the 
town. It is full of orange-trees which produce oranges exceedingly sweet. 
The other day he made us a present of three hundred sour ones, which we 
have confited. 

“ During the Holy Week we had exhortations and conferences, that were 
attended by almost two hundred persons. We had the 7enebre and the 
Miserere set to music and accompanied by instruments. At Easter we had 
also the whole Mass set to music with quartettes and admirably sung. The 
convents of France, with all their brilliancy, seldom do as much. 

“All this has a very good effect and ends in attracting the public. 
Some come froma beginning of devotion, others from curiosity; and it 
necessarily follows that they have to listen to a sermon from Father de 
Beaubois, whose zeal is without limits, and who verily believes that he can 
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convert everybody. But before he succeeds in this pious design he has 
yet a great deal of work to do; for besides debauchery, bad faith, and, 
finally, all the other vices prevail here more than anywhere else, but it must 
be added that they thus prevail with an abundance which is beyond all 
measure. As to the girls of a loose character, although they are carefully 
watched and severely punished by their being made to ride a wooden 
horse, and by having them whipped by all the soldiers of the garrison, yet 
there are enough of them to fill up a large refuge-asylum. A thief is tried 
in two days. He is either hung or broken on the wheel, whether he be a 
white man, a negro, or a savage. There is no distinction and no mercy. 

“Our small community increases from day to day. We have twenty 
boarders. Eight of them have made their first communion to-day. We 
have also three lady boarders and three orphans who pay nothing and 
whom we have received from charity, seven slave boarders whom we are 
to instruct and prepare for baptism and their first communion, a large num- 
ber of day-scholars, besides many black and Indian women who attend our 
school during two hours every day. 

“The usage here is to marry girls from twelve to fourteen years old. 
Numbers of them had been married at that age before our arrival, without 
their knowing whether there was one single God or many. Judge of the 
rest. But since we have been here none have been permitted to marry 
without having received religious instruction from us. 

“ We are now accustomed to the sight of black people ; lately we have 
been given two other negresses to board with us, one six years old and the 
other seventeen, to be instructed in our religion. At the same ‘time they 
will serve us. Should it become the fashion for negresses to adorn their 
faces with patches, in imitation of the white ladies, those patches would 
have to be white. It certainly would look funny. 

“You see, my dear father, that there are here causes enough to stimu- 
late our zeal. I cannot express to you the pleasure we find in instructing 
these youth. It is enough toconsider the need they have of it. We have 
boarders, from twelve to fifteen years old, who had never gone to confes- 
sion, and who had even never heard Mass, having been reared on planta- 
tions fifteen or eighteen miles from the town, without any spiritual assis- 
tance and without ever having heard the name of God. They look on the 
most common information which we give as an oracle coming from our 
lips. We have the comfort to find in them much docility and much ardor 
for instruction. All of them would like to become nuns—which is not to 
the taste of Rev. Father de Beaubois. Our most worthy superior thinks 
it would be much better that they should become Christian mothers in 
order to establish religion in this country by their good examples. 

“It must be admitted that in this foreign land Christianity is almost 
unknown. It is true that there are a great many honest people, according 
to the ways and judgment of the world, but there is not the slightest ap- 
pearance of devotion, or even Christianity. We should be very happy if 
we could inaugurate here the reign of religion with the help of our reve- 
rend father-superior and some Capuchins, who exert themselves to the 
utmost for that purpose. As to ourselves, we do our best and spare no 
efforts. 

“Your city of Rouen, my dear father, ought to be proud of having 
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given birth to Cavelier de La Salle, and to so many missionaries and other 
people who have worked zealously for the conversion and civilization of 
the poor savages. It is, perhaps, for this reason that the savages of Louis- 
iana have so much esteem for the Normans, and consider their province as 
much superior to any other in France. They believe that there is no en- 
terprise in which Normans will not succeed. This conviction would be 
much strengthened if they were made acquainted with the exploits of the 
Dukes of Normandy, with the bravery of the Normans in the Holy Land 
and with their conquest of England and other kingdoms. But we are not 
here for that; if they wish to know something about it let them get the 
information from others or read histories.” 


I may, perhaps, be permitted here to observe in a parenthesis 
that there have been many discussions, which have led to no posi- 
tive and settled results, about the extent of the knowledge which 
it is proper to impart to the primitive ignorance of man. It is 
believed by some that too much of it would shake the basis of re- 
ligion and society. I doubt it. Religion is not of this world, it 
is true, but it is in it and for its special benefit. It is a part of 
. the'history of mankind, and therefore men and women should be 
made acquainted with the history of their race in all its ramifica- 
tions, profane and religious, and with an accurate and impartial 
exhibition of its bright and dark sides. History would be better 
understood when thus studied as a complete whole, and not ina 
disconnected manner. Piety has no solid foundation if it should 
rest on ignorance and not on the knowledge of evil and its awful 
consequences. An eminent divine has said that, when looking at 
the grand figure of Christ, one must not fail to notice the devil 
crouching in the background and sometimes peeping over the 
shoulder of the Master. 

It is to the credit of the Ursulines that, with the assistance of 
the Jesuits, they established in New Orleans the first school for 
the education of the daughters of Louisiana. As Christians and 
as Normans it is a merit which they can rightly claim. 

The Ursulines kept on the even tenor of their way until the 
Spaniards landed in New Orleans on the 5th of March, 1766. 
Their number then increased by the accession of Spanish nuns, 
who became predominant. When the French Republic took 
possession of Louisiana in 1803 by cession from Spain, merely to 
deliver it over to the United States, the majority of the nuns 
showed the greatest excitement and indignation. They loudly 
proclaimed that they did not accept this change and would take 
refuge in Cuba. The French colonial prefect, Laussat, called 
upon them to ascertain if this really was their intention and to 
remove what apprehensions they might have. The Sister Mar- 
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garita Dulievre de San Ignacio, a native of Nantes and long a 
resident of La Rochelle, expressed herself in the most energetic 
terms against the new government, which she declared to be 
revolutionary, impious, and sacrilegious. She reproached it with 
the hideous crimes which it had perpetrated from 1789 to 1803 in 
France; and she added that Laussat’s promises of protection were 
mendacious, because it was well known that he was soon to trans. 
fer Louisiana to the Republic of the United States, which was no 
better in any respect than the godless French Republic. The 
other nuns were frightened at the vehemence of the language of 
their sister, and feared that the prefect might take some harsh 
measures against them. But he refrained from it in considera- 
tion of the age of the nun, who was more than a septuagenarian, 
and finally consented to their emigration when convinced that 
they had resolved upon it of their own free-will and with the ap. 
probation of the ecclesiastical authority to which they were sub- 
jected. 

On the 29th of May, 1803, sixteen nuns, escorted by the Vicar- 
General Harfell, by the Marquis of Casacalvo—one of the com- 
missioners of Spain ‘for the delivery of Louisiana to the United 
States—and by the ex-governor, General Salcedo, left their con- 
vent at ten o'clock at night by the church door opening on Ursu- 
line Street, and went on board of the vessel which was to trans- 
port them to Havana. They exchanged on their departure the 
most affectionate and sisterly embraces with the six nuns who had 
resolved to remain. They went away with empty hands, carry- 
ing* with them no property of any value save the papers and 
archives of their community, which were transported to Havana, 
and which should have remained in New Orleans. They left, 
however, in the possession of the sisters who clung to their old 
convent an engraving representing the landing of the Ursulines 
at New Orleans in 1727. It was made at that epoch, and is a 
relic which would be valuable in the eye of any antiquarian. 

The rest of the history of the Ursulines of Louisiana does not 
fall within the scope of this article. 
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DICKY DOYLE’S DIARY. 


A Boy with a long, mobile mouth ready to curve in a broad 
smile, and. with a shock of hair overhanging his forehead—such 
was Dicky Doyle at fifteen when he drew himself in his diary, 
turn-down collar, belted jacket, long, slim legs, and all. On 
the recurring Sundays this boy noted down: “Chapel at eight, 
breakfast nine”; or, “Sunday frosty—home; breakfast hot”; 
or, “ Went to chapel at eight, home at nine; Mr. Mayne came 
to breakfast ’—entries that mark the diary of a young Catholic 
familiar with early Mass. In after-years he became the well- 
known artist of humorous illustrations whose signature, with a 
little dicky-bird perched upon it, was familiar in Punch, in the 
Christmas books of Dickens, and in works of Thackeray, Leigh 
Hunt, Ruskin, and others. His love of children and fairy-folk 
stamped his more fanciful work with his own character of fresh- 
ness, gayety, and delicate grace of feeling. Who that has ever 
seen that folio of elves can forget how Richard Doyle peopled 
Fairyland ? 

Well, here he was, a boy in 1840, beginning to write a diary. 
“Hope I may be skinned alive by wild-cats if I don’t go on with 
it.” The wish is illustrated by a glimpse of the shock headed lad 
running amid an outburst of cats prancing mad. Soon he is “so 
sick with this book”’ that he ‘‘ won’t let any one see it at least for 
a year”—little dreaming that a quarto fac-simile of it, writing, 
sketches, and all, would be given to the world forty-five years 
after, at the Close of 1885. The diary was begun in obedience to 
his father’s wish that he should try to acquire an artist’s habit of 
observation and of noting those observations with the pencil. It 
has been published by his co-religionist, J. Hungerford Pollen, 
two years after Richard Doyle’s death, to show the progress of 
his genius as a boy and to tell its own tale of the early home-days 
of an artist who worked out celebrity, a Catholic who had a public 
name, a friend so dearly prized that to the last, though he might 
be ceremoniously “ Richard,” he was privately “ Dicky Doyle.” 

Fond of hard work, fond of books, fond of fun—these were his 
three characteristics. The boy’s home-circle in 1840 counted 
four brothers with turn-down collars, and two sisters with lit- 
tle, low-necked gowns, in one of the old-fashioned houses of Cam- 
bridge Terrace, Hyde Park. They had daily lessons from a 
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tutor, and had also lessons in music, dancing, and fencing. He 
fears his violin practice is like “the singing of an asthmatic don- 
key or the conversation of an insane cat”; but he calls music, 
“next to painting, the most delightful of pursuits.” Dancing he 
holds in genuine boyish horror. ‘“ That revolting species of amuse. 
ment, the dance,” is taught by “a specimen of animated nature 
of rather tall proportions, with falling shoulders, a powerful pair 
of legs, and a peculiarly bitter smile.” Fencing he finds hard 
work in warm weather, and pictures himself and his brother, 
armed and masked, leaning against opposite walls, limp as rags, 
It was an artistic family, and every Sunday the “show” is men- 
tioned—the boys’ exhibition of the drawings of the week to their 
father, who was himself an artist of repute in his day. 

Dick had already begun to be a hard worker. Early in 
January he finished the series of comic pictures called The 
Tournament, all but the title-page, “and I expect to have it done 
next week, and then ‘Hurrah!’ Don’t you be too sure though, 
perhaps they won’t be published at all.” But they were, as we 
find on the 3d of March the boyish rejoicings, as usual sparsely 
punctuated: “Oh my goodness me fifty hot pressed copies of 
The Tournament. 1 won't believe it. Hurrah!” Then, for next 
day, “ As soon as I got up this morning I ran to have a look at 
the fifty copies. . . . Of course they looked beautiful. . . . It is 
a wonder I was able to eat any dinner.” He begins at once 
Quentin Durward on a sheet of double elephant—true industry, 
not made an idler by a first success. But is it success? The 
engraver comes with his bill. Master Dick does a lively draw- 
ing of three policemen, in glazed hats, grotesquely grim, fat, and 
grinning, literally running away with him full speed to prison. 
Of course his father paid the bill, and the boy was not run away 
with, as his wild imagination pictured. On the contrary, out of 
his earnings—seven-and-sixpence a copy by private sale—he re- 
funded the money to his father, and afterwards ordered two 
more fifties from the engraver. The humorous set of pictures 
was shown far and wide in London drawing-rooms, and was ad- 
mired, amongst others, by Count d’Orsay. Meanwhile Dicky 
was hard at work again, as we see him in his own diary sketches, 
with the little white dog Ruff patiently sitting beside the easel, 
while he paints for hours, always in the old-fashioned boyish 
belted jacket and with the thatch-roof of hair falling in a thick 
curve almost into his eyes. Once he had written: “ I was up 
early. Good boy. I really begin to suspect I am getting better 
I do. ... Now just imagine if 1 was was [sic] walking along 
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coolly and suddenly saw The Tournament ina shop window. Oh . 
crikey it would be enough to turn me inside out.” 

At the end of May a little picture occurs showing the backs 
of two boys and a dog, all looking in at a shop-window, and the 
writing tells how his brother brought the alarm that “ my thing” 
was to be seen in Piccadilly. The boys and Ruff rushed out to 
behold it, “and there to my consternation was the identical cul- 
prit lying on its back in the bottom shelf of the window. This 
certainly is something beyond belief.” 

Not many boys of fifteen have ever enjoyed such a cause of 
consternation. The other important work of the year was a 
commission for envelope designs—comic, of course, for the bent 
of his genius was decided now. Historical subjects and pic- 
tures from romance had been his first ambition; landscape art 
had a charm for him, and we see him out in the Park planning a 
great amount of drawing from nature. But the moment the 
public were set laughing by his humor fate fixed upon him for a 
master of the ludicrous, an artist of innocent fun. 

Already he had the first element of success—zest for work. 
The excitement of hard work he calls delicious, and votes that in 
comparison with the ferment of preparing for Christmas the 
holidays are dull. Yet, like most artists of mature growth, the 
boy-artist had his trying fits of depression, hating everything 
he had done, till he felt as if he could not goon. At such times, 
he remarks wisely, one can only wait, or goon; “either is bet- 
ter than committing violence on my person.”’ A sketch shows 
his own idea of himself, with flying hair and jacket, plunging into 
a pond, where a pair of ill-fated legs are already sticking up 
among the rushes. Neither does he elect to go into solitary 
situations like ‘the cur wot shunned society.” Probably he wait- 
ed when work came to a standstill; there is a sketch of him and 
the dog Ruff both huddled into a sort of niche or nook, where 
there is just room for the boy to sit down with drawn-up knees, 
and hair in his eyes, and mouth down at the corners, while the 
fluffy white dog begs piteously, as if imploring Dicky to get up 
and do something, like a sensible boy. 

When his work brings money he craves for books. One day 
he notes with glee that he hasa light-blue purse lined with white, 
with ivory rings and tassels, and that this blue purse is groaning 
under the weight of coin “ fit to bust itself.” He burns to rush 
off to the bookseller’s just to save the precious purse from “ bust- 
ing.” The greatest joy of his indoor life was an illustrated book 
or a luxurious read. He was a critical young reader. For in- 
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stance, when he has drawn a historical picture of Richard Cceur 
de Lion pardoning his brother John, his frank and naive re- 
marks in the diary are capital: “I pardon him, said Richard, 
and wish I could as easily forget his injuries as he will my par. 
don.” That is in the English history, but Dicky wonders if he 
really said it or not. “Such a thing as that might be so easily 
invented—though I don’t know—zst ts almost too fine for that.” 
Clever lad! Truth is finer than fiction, and hearts say better 
things than historians could invent. 

Another bright comment, but of a humorous kind, was made 
by the boy on an anecdote which he has heard and written down 
for illustration. After the siege of a town in Batavia by the 
Dutch troops the inhabitants took it into their heads that the 
cannon ought to be propitiated; and they came during the night 
and worshipped the Dutch guns, laying offerings of fruit and 
other luxuries on top of them. Dicky draws the worshippers, 
and the sentry and recumbent soldiers peeping out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes at the provisions that they will seize upon as 
a windfall the minute the Batavians are gone. The zeal of the 
natives was ill-judged, he remarks; those good-natured blacks 
ought to have known that they were inflicting mental agony 
upon the cannon by leaving the food on their backs, where they 
could not get at it, instead of putting it into their mouths. 

Like most boys, he was keenly interested in everything con- 
nected with soldiers. “If I were not going to be an artist,” he 
wrote, “I would like best to be an officer in the Life-Guards. 
There is scarcely anything so delicious to me asa review.” At 
fifteen he had acquired perfect mastery of the figures and action 
of men and horses, and of the effect of crowds, and, improving 
with practice, his review sketches were stirring and brilliant be- 
fore the end of the year. He describes the inspections at the 
Park, and how the old Duke of Wellington would appear after 
the lines had been long waiting—‘“ the hero of Waterloo mount- 
ed upon an animal of small proportions, which contrives to jog 
him into the air in an awful manner, while he calmly surveys the 
sky above his head.” 

This was the year of the marriage of Queen Victoria, and also 
of the impulsive and freak-like invasion of Boulogne by Prince 
Louis Napoleon, who, though he made a dash and failed in 1840, 
had better luck next time and became emperor. The boy gives 
his views on the marriage and the invasion, and his sketches too. 
A sketch of a garlanded cake accompanies the entry, early in the 
year: ‘The confectioners have been commanded to supply her 
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majesty with a great beast of a plum-cake some ten feet in cir- 
cumference, to be followed up by a hundred others of a more 
decent size, which are to be distributed among her majesty’s 
friends.” The royal marriage-day arrives: he sketches his rue- 
ful face waiting at the window for the rain to stop pouring. It 
ceased, and he dashed out, in company with his brother, guarded 
by an umbrella the worse for wear. The crowds were good- 
humored, as usual, “all except the old women with coal-scut- 
tle bonnets and green umbrellas.” The two boys jostled their 
way to get a good view. Dicky drew, in his diary, the bri- 
dal carriage, with the arms of England blazoned on the panel, 
and with a cluster of footmen standing up at the back and look- 
ing across the roof at the burly coachman. The bride appears 
within, and Prince Albert with a white bow on his shoulder. 
“The cheers were tremendous,” writes Dick, with becoming 
loyalty, “and Henry and I waved our hats and screamed with 
all our might. . . . The queen, with a large veil over her head, 
looked actually beautiful.” 

His account of the other great event begins boyishly : 
“Here’s fun!” and Prince Napoleon, an inch tall, and with his 
hat crooked, struts in the margin. He has invaded Boulogne 
with fifty men. On the next page we see him and his troops 
careering down a street, accompanied by a dog in barking sur- 
prise, and with the townsfolk staring. ‘A little battle” turn- 
ed unfavorably, and Dicky relates how the invaders did not 
run, but just tried to reach their boats in the quickest possible 
way, but all cramming into one, they upset and were distribut- 
ed about in the water; and the episode ends with a minute 
sketch of the leader with the imperial features riding on a buoy 
far out at sea. The grewsome look of the face is one of the 
marvels of Dicky’s pencil. 

Smaller events made subjects for most of the sketches—the 
bear at the Zodlogical Gardens nearly on his head on the bear-pit 
pole, trying to get the visitor’s bun, held out on a stick; the man 
in the street selling silver rings for a penny, and the other man 
preaching energetically with three or four little boys for his con- 
gregation ; the footmen in livery on the drawing-room day, with 
their long silk stockings, which he informs us were of pale pink, 
picking their steps in agony down the muddy street and trying 
to smile superbly, while the crowd rejoices in the troubles of the 
pink calves. Dicky had an eye for everything, and became—if, 
indeed, he was not from the beginning—a marvellous observer. 
But, above all, he excelled incrowds. Some of the boy’s sketches 
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remind one of Hogarth; and he could draw, in the theatre or in 
the street, backs more expressive than faces. 

The fairies had begun already to take possession of him, or 
rather he had begun to lay open fairyland and to jot down with 
his pencil the portraits of the tricksy elves. They have not 
wings, but they are the most fairy-like fairies ever beheld—all 
alive, gay, mischievous, but only in fun; little creatures with 
jesters’ caps, holding each other by leg and hand to slip down 
a wall in the margin, or nailing up or balancing in their place 
the letters of the day of the week which Master Dick had 
reached in his diary. At the top of December two of them 
are hard at work hacking and hewing at the Christmas pudding. 
Christmas was coming much too soon for Dick, and he draws in 
the margin a grim, relentless man whom he imagines the month 
of December to be like, because when people have a great deal 
of work to get through in preparation for Christmas December 
hurries down upon them without mercy. ‘“ Whenever a month 
knows that it is wanted to come as slowly as it conveniently can, 
so sure is it to come at the rate of a black-whiskered policeman 
running with energy after a small youth.” 

Dick had been preparing for his father a procession of whim- 
sical little figures, and as early as the 14th of November he had 
been afraid he would never be able to put down a quarter of the 
ideas that crowded into his head. At this date in his diary the 
‘ boy sketched himself lying in bed helplessly, with the tumbled 
hair covering his forehead, while crowds of little figures whirled 
down upon him like a shower, or clutched the bed-clothes and 
scrambled up from the floor. Even if he were to strike a light, 
he says, he could not put down his ideas upon paper before morn- 
ing; so he turned his thoughts to other things, as we see by the 
sketch of the dimly-lighted room, where he stands like a boy- 
ghost with a pointed night-cap, and dresses a figure and shakes 
hands with it. ‘First jumping out of bed, I seize upon a chair 
by brute-force and plant it in the middle of the floor; becoming 
possessed of a coat, I then place it upon the back of the chair; 
a pair of trousers in a reclining posture adds to the picturesque 
effect already produced, and I, becoming enraptured at the sight, 
fetch four boots and place a leg in each; but stay, something yet 
was wanting—lI seized a hat, and, placing it on one side of the 
gentleman’s head, gave at once to the whole a light, cheerful, and 
even playful appearance.” 

An example of a procession such as he was preparing for the 
Christmas show is drawn as an ornamental border to two pages 
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of this most original diary. At.the foot of the page the figures 
start, go running and scrambling up a ladder at the side, follow 
fast along the top, hurrying more and more as they near the 
opposite corner of the open pages, and there we see that they are 
about to disappear through a small round hole in a wall. In this 
hole a pair of legs are seen flying through; a dog is springing to 
follow, and a stout old gentleman, with flying coat-tails, is gath- 
ering himself up to haste away through the hole or to stick in it. 
All the other figures are tending onwards to the hole, like a fan- 
tastic march doomed to struggle through such little openings as 
we find in dreams. 

Of course the boy who invented these things had in him a 
spark of the immortal fire of genius and a glow of humor that 
was never dimmed through life. But there are many less famous 
folk who could take hints from the diary of Dicky Doyle. The 
faculty of drawing humorous marginal sketches is not an un- 
common one; nor is it always a sign of the artistic gift. But 
those who have it might make a quarto book worth keeping, if 
they were to write a journal briefly and brighten its pages with 
pencil-sketches that would call up a smile in after-days. 
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IT was foolish to expect that the recent revival in this city 
among the Episcopalians might renew their faith in the great 
revealed truths of Christianity and increase their charity towards 
God and man. Such is the usual effect of missions among Catho- 
lics. But with the Episcopalians the effect seems to be no great 
increase of the love of God and a notable lessening of their love 
for their neighbor. The superficiality of Broad-Churchmen and 
their strong tendency to agnosticism, the formalism of Ritualists 
together with the general doctrinal indifference of the average 
church-goer, called for some powerful movement towards better 
things ; undoubtedly a revival of religion in this sect was greatly 
needed. The revival came and went, and one fruit of it is abuse 
of the Catholic religion. We trust sincerely that it has had a 
good effect upon some; but it is sad to think that in others it has 
only stirred up sectarian bile and bigotry. It has had apparent- 
ly only that effect on the author of the following article, which 
we clip from the editorial columns of al Churchman” in its 
issue of the 16th of January: 
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“Since the Syllabus of Pius IX. it is quite evident that no devout 
Roman Catholic can yield an undivided allegiance to the government of 
the United States. It is impossible for any man to hold that the decisions 
of the pope are supreme and irreformable in all matters of faith and morals, 
and at the same time to yield entire allegiance to any State. This con- 
sideration has now become all the more important since the publication of 
the recent Encyclical, in which Roman Catholics are urged as such to take 
an active part in political affairs for the expressed purpose of extending the 
influence and power of the Papal See. If the Emperor of Germany, for 
instance, were to insist upon reserving to himself a certain definite claim 
upon the supreme obedience of all Germans coming to this country, it is 
quite certain that the allowance of this claim by a German seeking naturali- 
zation would be rightfully considered a bar to his citizenship. The allowance 
of a similar claim on the part of the Bishop of Rome by a Roman Catholic 
alien seeking naturalization ought also to be regarded as a sufficient rea- 
son for denying his request. And if this country is to continue to be free, 
it is to this complexion we must come at last. The conflict between Rome 
and national independence is irrepressible.” 


In this article there is not a word of truth, and there seems to 
be not an atom of fairness in the writer’s animus. It is all abusive 
invective and false accusation. 

It is not true that the doctrines of Christianity, as embodied 

by the Catholic Church, and the free institutions of our repub- 

lic are in conflict. The Catholic religion can save men, indeed, 

under any form of civil government, and knows how to find the 

authority of God in any legitimately-constituted state; nay, more, 
the true religion can flourish under a bad government, bad in form 
and bad in practice. Did not Christianity grow from infancy to 
manhood under the Romanemperors? And in our own times has 
not Catholicity steadily advanced amid the confiscations and im- 
prisonments of Bismarck’s tyranny? Did not the church struggle 
into a wide and safe harbor in Ireland against the storm of in- 
credible fury hurled against her by that institution which “Zhe 
Churchman” is fond of calling “ the mother-church of England’? 
But the church is no friend of arbitrary power. Catholics have, 
indeed, here and there favored absolutism, but they have had 
to quarrel with their religious principles to do it, and gene- 
rally, as in the case of the Gallican Church, with their religious 
superiors at the centre of Catholicity. For the true home of 
the Catholic religion is among a people politically free. It 
must be so, because the application of religious aid to the human 
soul in the Catholic Church necessitates, for its normal action, 
free men assisted by a free clergy. Catholicity is productive of 
civil freedom. Historians tell us that the example of those re- 
ligious republics, the Benedictine abbeys, was the origin of 
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the free Catholic states of the middle ages. The centre of 
Catholic authority at Rome fostered the establishment and 
growth of the Italian republics; when they were assailed by 
the Ghibelline factions and the ambition of the empire the 
Papacy fought and suffered for them for centuries. Nowhere 
has Catholicity better flourished than where hand-in-hand with 
love of freedom, and the study of its principles, and the practise 
of its rights. Witness the founding and maintenance of free 
states in all Italy; of the free cities of Germany, the Hanseatic 
towns ; Switzerland—whose very origin as a nation is monastic— 
down to the little but perennial blossoms of Catholic civil liberty 
in the republics of Andorra and San Marino. And is there no 
similar lesson this sidé the ocean? When the Spanish colonies 
threw off the yoke did they rush into the arms of “the mother- 
church of England”? Has Episcopalianism made any headway 
in free Mexico? Have not the clergy and Catholics of Brazil but 
just now succeeded in emancipating the blacks of that country 
against all the furious resistance of that foremost bulwark of Pro- 
testantism, Freemasonry—a society to which the writer we have | 
quoted, perhaps, and certainly very many of his clerical brethren, 
belong? And does Catholicity feel out of place in free America? 
Is “The Churchman” aware of any signs of its withering up and 
vanishing away in this free atmosphere ? 

But of the religious revolution of the sixteenth century it may 
be said that it was as much due to the tyranny and greed of mon- 
archs as to any spiritual motives, good or bad, among the people ; 
and of the Anglican Church in particular that it allied itself with 
persecution and despotism wherever and whenever it could. No 
people could learn to be free from studying Anglicanism; its 
religious authority is not simply arbitrary, but is rooted in the 
arbitrary will of purely civil rulers. There is not a bishop, dean, 
prebend, canon, or other high dignitary in “ the mother-church of 
England” chosen otherwise than by the party leader—be he Jew, 
Christian, or infidel—in momentary possession of the right to dis- 
tribute the spoils of office. If the case is different in the daugh- 
ter-church of America it is because American liberty has had too 
powerful a teaching to be resisted. 

A fair contrast between the Catholic and Anglican spirit was 
displayed at the opening of the American Revolution. The 
Catholics, clergy and people, were on the side of liberty. The 
“churchmen,” at least as far as the clergy were concerned, were 
almost to a man on the side of King George. It was a bigoted 
clique of Protestants in the Colonial Assembly of New York 
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who said such things of the Catholic faith that John Carroll, the 
Catholic priest, and Benjamin Franklin, the . philosopher, were 
balked in their efforts to bring Catholic Canada into the new re- 
public. The Catholic Church had taught the modern nations of 
the world how to be free, founding those civil liberties which 
went down at the Reformation, and by Catholic Americans and 
Catholic Frenchmen helped to liberate the American colonies. 
The Anglican branch on this continent contributed the praying 
and preaching of her American clergy to extinguish the spirit 
of freedom here. When the country was free the “ Protestant 
Episcopal Church” was taught a form of electing its bishops and 
clergy by the free institutions of this republic. When there 
arose a necessity for more freedom in charch polity Anglican. 
ism must take its cue from the civil state. But every nation has 
learned the true principles of liberty from the Catholic Church. 
Twelve hundred years before the Declaration of Independence 
was written Gregory the Great had proclaimed our fundamental 
political truth: Ommnes sunt pares. And if the Anglican Church 
did not maintain a hateful form of monarchy in the United States 
and make itself the state church it was not from lack of the will. 

And a yet better field for evidence of our estimate of the re- 
lative influence of true and false Catholicity is to be had in the 
history of Ireland. How has Protestant England treated Catho- 
lic Ireland? Ofall tyrannies, of all persecutions, of all bigotries 
recorded in the history of the human race, none has surpassed, 
even in the most barbarous times, the conduct of ‘“ Zhe Church- 
man's” model Christianity towards the Irish people. The squire 
and the parson were the two factors; one furnished the brute- 
force and the other the moral suasion in the work of enslaving 
Ireland. One succeeded in stealing the material substance of 
the people; the other failed in robbing them of their souls’ wel- 
fare only by a miracle of divine mercy and the people’s enlight- 
ened convictions of conscience. It is a standing monument of 
Protestant effrontery that the simulacrum of the departed Irish 
Establishment, with its débris of hungry and wrangling clergy, 
should have the face to stay in Ireland at all. And in this nine- 
teenth century England’s Carlyles and Froudes blame their coun- 
try, not for her unutterable cruelties to the Irish, but for not 
stamping out the people who clung to their own faith and their 
own soil. 

And if the leaders of the Irish people are beginning to ex- 
pound to the masses the radical opinions of the great Catholic 
theologians on political government and the right of men to 
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property in the land, it is because the tyranny and bigotry of 
Anglicanism have given them occasion to do so. There is a time 
in the history of all nations when the providence of God brings 
them face to face with the prime truths which lie at the base of 
society ; at the sacrifice of all things else they are compelled to 
declare to all mankind the first principles of social order. At 
the present moment the Irish people at home in the parent isle, 
and the many millions of the race in every part of the world, are 
afirming principles of civil freedom and of the distribution of 
the temporal gifts of God which may well cause landlordism and 
Anglican state-churchism to look for a troubled future. And 
from no source are these principles so largely drawn as from the 
great doctors of Catholic truth. 

The truth is—and the writer we have quoted ought to know 
it, if he knows what he is writing about—that free states have re- 
peatedly risen under the action of the church’s principles, and 
been peopled and governed for ages by her children. The civil 
state has existed for ages in accord with the church, each possess- 
ing its own autonomy intact. And he ought to know that Ang- 
licanism has nowhere in this wide world, in much of which it 
has had sway these three hundred years, ever called forth or ma- 
terially helped to establish a single true republic. Why not? 
Because the native plant can only flourish “by law established,” 
and with “ our sovereign lord the king” or “ our sovereign lady 
the queen” as the ecclesiastical head. Any growth different 
from this is too exotic and weak a plant to spare any fruit avail- 
able for the aspirations of men in the civil order. 

The writer will vainly search for any decision of the Catholic 
Church, unless wilfully perverted from its meaning, inimical to 
the free institutions of our republic or of any other free state. 
There is no principle in the foundations of our political institu- 
tions or in our civic life in conflict with Christianity as taught by 
the Roman Catholic Church; but muck, on the contrary, and 
that easily perceived by unbiassed minds, which upholds them. 
The assertion to the contrary has no support whatever, and it is 
evidence of shallowness of mind or of a perverted conscience or 
an egregious bigotry to make it. 

_If he needed an actual witness near at home he has it in the 
struggle over the Freedom of Worship Bill in this State. On 
which side are the bigots? Who are the deniers of religious 
liberty to their fellow-citizens? Who are acting from motives 
of stupid, despotic tyranny? Not one practical member of the 
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Catholic, or, if it suits some tastes better, the Roman Catholic, 
Church! 

What does the writer wish? That we should obey legisla 
tures and judges deciding on questions of faith and morals? 
Does he suppose that if any judge should take it into his head to 
give a decision touching faith or morals contrary to the church's 
decision, that he should find Catholics obeying Czesar rather than 
Christ? Would 4e be willing to obey in such acase? Is hea 
statolater? If he is he but follows the traditions of his church, 
but is false to those of his country, if he have the honor to be an 
American. Would he have the supremacy of the state estab. 
lished over the church, as is the case with “our mother-church 
of England’’? The Catholic Church knows how to make mar- 
tyrs, but not slaves. 


We feel that an apology is due to our readers for placing such 
an article before them as the one we have taken from “ The 
Churchman.” It is not our custom. Its intrinsic merit has not 
called for it, because it has none. We only departed from our 
custom because, after some thought, we feared that it might be 
the occasion of mischief. . 





THE VENERABLE MARY OF AGREDA AND PHILIP 
IV., KING OF SPAIN.* 


WEst of Zaragoza, in old Castile, is the small town of Agreda 
at the foot of Moncaldo, with the tall, slender spire of its cathe- 
dral rising above picturesque battlements, and a small stream 
called the Quieles flowing gently through its streets, spanned 
by the single arch of an old stone bridge. The chief interest in 
the place centres in the memory of the Venerable Madre Maria 
de Jesus, commonly known as Mary of Agreda, author of the 
tamous Mistica Ciudad de Dios, which excited so great a contro- 
versy in the seventeenth century, and is still read, and regarded 
as one of the most remarkable mystical works in the church. 

Maria de Jesus was born in Agreda in 1602, and in her very 
girlhood showed, by her thoughtful turn of mind, her instinctive 
shrinking from the world, and her angelic piety, that she was 
destined to something extraordinary and supernatural. She was 
attractive in person, with the dark eyes and olive complexion 


* La Seur Marie @’ Agreda et Philippe JV. Par M, de Lavigne. Paris. 
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peculiar to the Spanish ; and she grew still more beautiful under 
the refining influences of a spiritual life, her face becoming al- 
most luminous under strong religious emotion, but without losing 
its feminine sweetness and modesty. At the age of fifteen she 
decided to embrace the monastic life, and such was already her 
moral ascendency that she induced her whole family to follow her 
example. Her father, whose name was Francisco Coronel, and 
her two brothers, gave up their patrimony, and, leaving their na- 
tive place for ever, entered the Order of St. Francis in the pro- 
vince of Burgos. Mary, with her mother and sister, converted the 
paternal mansion into a Franciscan convent, which in a few years 
became renowned throughout Castile and Aragon. In this con- 
genial life Mary’s soul at once expanded and rose to the loftier 
heights of piety. The wants of her physical nature were almost 
forgotten or disregarded. Her prolonged vigils, leaving her only 
two hours of sleep; her continual fasts on one slight meal a day, 
and that of vegetables alone; her other austerities of all kinds, 
persevered in with a heroism more than feminine; her long pray- 
ers and meditations on the life and teachings of our Lord; her 
supernatural contemplations, and, finally, the state of mystic death 
at which she arrived, in which the soul becomes the passive and 
yet concurrent instrument of divine grace—all contributed to 
give her a great reputation for sanctity. At the age of twenty- 
five she was elected superior of the house, which office she con- 
tinued to hold till her death, with the exception of three years. 
At thirty-five she began her Mystical City of God, which was the 
fruit of her daily meditations and rapt states of contemplation. 
When this work appeareg it was hailed with almost unanimous 
applause by the bishops of Spain. The Spanish Inquisition, al- 
ways rigid in its censorship, regarded it as almost, if not wholly, 
of divine revelation. The Sorbonne at Paris held thirty-two séan- 
ces, in which five hundred and fifty doctors discussed its merits, 
but finally condemned it with true national hostility to Spain. At 
Rome it was indeed placed on the Index, but was removed short- 
ly after by command of the pope himself, some say at the solici- 
tation of the King of Spain. Though no formal approbation has 
ever been given to the work, Pope Alexander VIII. authorized 
its circulation, and Clement IX. forbade its being placed on the 
Index. Its discussion, however, has delayed the process for the 
canonization of its author, though no one ever doubted her sin- 
cerity, her earnest convictions, and the saintliness of her charac- 
ter. In it she displays a mind thoroughly imbued with the re- 
ligious spirit, and, though without education, strictly speaking, 
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shows a knowledge of Scripture, a depth of theological learning, 
and a correctness of scholastic terms that are truly surprising, 
The work is not untinctured with the bad taste of the time, and 
to thoroughly understand it the reader should know something 
of the tone of piety in the age it was written. The style, how. 
ever, is dignified, and yet easy; and some of her descriptions 
have a certain grandeur, as in the Passion, where Satan and his 
angels are represented as following Christ to Mount Calvary 
bound in chains, forced to become witnesses of his sufferings and 
death, and smitten to the ground at the moment of the Consum. 
matum est. 

So renowned had Mary of Agreda become for her sanctity 
that King Philip 1V., on his way from Madrid to Zaragoza to 
put down the rebellion in Catalonia, stopped several hours at the 
convent of Agreda to have an interview with her and commend 
the interests of his kingdom to her prayers. This was on the 
10th of July, 1643, and so profoundly was the king impressed by 
her bearing and conversation that he entered into a confidential 
correspondence with her that lasted twenty-two years—that is, 
till her death in 166s. 

Philip IV. began to reign in the sixteenth year of his age 
(1620), and naturally fell under the influence of the Conde-Duque 
de Olivarez, who was his prime minister and practically the ruler 
of the kingdom. Olivarez was ambitious to restore Spain to 
its former supremacy in Europe, but by his rash policy he only 
diminished its power and plunged it into disasters from which it 
has never recovered. It lost its possessions in the Netherlands 
after a disastrous war. Portugal preglaimed its independence 
under the house of Braganza, which led to further losses in 
South America, the East Indies, etc. Catalonia rebelled. And, 
as the conclusion of so many reverses, the treaty of the Pyrenees 
assured to France the possession of Roussillon, Artois, and Alsace 
at the marriage of the Infanta Maria Teresa to Louis XIV. 

Philip IV. sought consolation for so many disasters in the cul- 
tivation of literature and the arts, of which he was an enlightened 
patron. He gathered around him men of talent, such as artists 
and eminent writers, especially of plays, and his reign became 
the most brilliant period of the Spanish drama. Cervantes had 
not long been dead. Lope de Vega had arrived at an honored 
old age. Montalvan still wielded his graceful, versatile pen. 
Quevedo, at once statesman and poet, made himself a power by 
his spirited and pungent satires. And Calderon, king of dra- 
matic poets, had not only authority over everything relating to 
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the stage, but was admitted to the royal intimacy and made 
Knight of Santiago. Philip himself sacrificed to the Muses. He 
wrote several comedies, one of which became famous: Dar su 
vida por su dama—a title that has something chivalric in its 
sound. He even took part in the improvisations of extempo- 
raneous dramas then popular at court, in which bearded hidalgos 
figured as actors, as well as the king, whose exterior advantages 
and cultivated tastes gave him pre-eminence. His reign, too, 
was illustrated by many celebrated masters of painting, such as 
Zurbaran, Pacheco, Alonso Cano, Murillo, and Velasquez. He 
made Velasquez painter to the royal family, and daily visited him 
in his studio. No one who has visited the Royal Gallery at 
Madrid and seen the wonderful productions of this great painter 
but has paused before his glorious portrait of Philip IV. on 
horseback with a feeling akin to gratitude ; for if he was a weak 
ruler, ill-fitted for such a critical time, he made his country rival 
Italy by his appreciation of the arts, and left it all these monu- 
ments of imperishable fame. 

But there is another side to the character of Philip. Fond of 
_ pleasure as he was, and averse to the cares of government, he 
had the national zeal for the faith and a strong sense—at least at 
times—of his religious obligations. His private life, to be sure, 
was not free from scandals, but he blushed, at least, for his faults ; 
he condemned them himself, and in his better moments aspired 
to a higher life. The Ven. Marina de Escobar, in a vision, saw 
a golden chain from heaven attached to the heart of Philip IV., 
conferring on him a special love for the faith and zeal for its pro- 
tection, an instance of which we have when the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles I., made his romantic visit to Spain to woo 
the Infanta Maria. Philip, seeing how greatly the interests of 
religion were involved in this proposed alliance, prostrated him- 
self before the crucifix at his bedside and cried with true Spanish 
fervor: “O Lord! I swear to thee by the crucified union of God 
and man which I adore in thee, on whose feet I press my lips, 
that not only shall the coming of the Prince of Wales not prevail 
with me, in anything touching thy holy Catholic religion, to go a 
step beyond that which thy vicar, the Roman pontiff, may re- 
solve, but that I will keep my resolution even if it were to in- 
volve the loss of all the kingdoms which by thy favor and mercy 
I gossess.”’ 

It was this religious side of Philip’s character that led him to 
seek with so much respect the counsels and prayers of Mary of 
Agreda, and keep up a correspondence with her for so many 
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years. His letters to her constitute a journal of the principal 
events of his reign. They display no solid political principles, 
or lofty views as a ruler, but show him to have been not without 
a sense of his moral responsibilities, and by no means the mere 
careless, pleasure-loving prince he has generally been represent. 
ed. He recounts his defeats and disasters, his want of means, 
his private sorrows arising from the illness of the queen and the 
loss of his children. He discusses questions that affect his tran. 
quillity of conscience, and expresses deep penitence for his faults. 
After more than two centuries they are of interest as revealing 
the true character of the man and the secret aspirations of his 
soul. They are of value also from an historical point of view, 
for they furnish the key to several enigmas of the time. 

These letters also throw fresh light on the saintly nun of 
Agreda. When we consider that Spain was then one of the 
leading kingdoms of Europe ; that its kings, of the proud race of 
Hapsburg, were hedged around with divinity, as it were, and 
only approached with the most rigid etiquette, we are astonished 
at the freedom and dignified simplicity with which this humble 
recluse, sprung from the people, addressed her sovereign. There 
is no flattery, no adulation, and no disposition to profit by her 
moral influence over him. Her letters display great loyalty, but 
little knowledge of politics. She does not attach much import. 
ance to actual events; they are only of moment to her as furnish- 
ing opportunities of applying and enforcing the religious truths 
that were the daily food of her own soul. Hers was not the 
voice to rouse the king to any other warfare but the spiritual 
combat, though she evidently possessed great energy and firm- 
ness of character. They show, too, her knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and are a proof of her profound piety—a piety of a 
practical, common-sense kind that never goes beyond the bounds 
of prudence, which is somewhat surprising in one who led so 
supernatural, and what is often called “ visionary,” life. Each 
letter is a brief treatise on some question of faith and piety, tend- 
ing to rouse the conscience and moral courage of the king. 

Philip, in writing Mary of Agreda, folded his paper in two 
lengthwise, and wrote only on one column, leaving the other blank 
for her reply. By this means his letter wasreturned to him with 
the answer. The original letters were preserved in the king's 
cabinet, and after his death were scattered and doubtless lost. 
But Mary of Agreda kept a copy of them, which was afterwards 
deposited in the archives of Simancas, but only twenty-one of 
the king's letters with her replies have come down to us. 
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The king’s first letter is dated “ Zaragoza, October 4, 1643.” 
Olivarez had been dismissed the January before, and Philip, alter 
directing the affairs of the kingdom himself for six months, had 
appointed Don Luis de Haro prime minister. Portugal had 
declared its independence. Catalonia was in a state of insurrec- 
tion. After enjoining secrecy as to the correspondence on Mary 
of Agreda the king continues: 


“ Since Isaw you I have felt new courage. The proofs of your interest, 
and the promise to pray for me and the welfare of my kingdom, have re- 
stored my confidence and given me the strength my heart needed. As Ithen 
told you, when I left Madrid I felt all human means had failed me. 1 could 
only look to Heaven for the accomplishment of my plans, . . . Our frontier 
on the side of Portugal is devastated by the people of that country, rebels 
against God and their lawful king. The affairs in Flanders are growing 
worse, and everything indicates a rebellion unless God provides a remedy. 
As to Spain, though my presence here is of benefit, I fear if the provinces 
are not encouraged by some success they will become demoralized and dis- 
affected towards the monarchy. Our situation is certainly very critical 
every way, and yet I assure you this is not what afflicts me the most, but 
the thought that God is angry with us. 

“Do not write me after the manner of the world, which is not always 
sincere, but according to the inspiration of God, before whom I declare (and 
I have just received him) that in all things and everywhere I wish to obey 
his holy law and fulfil the duties he has imposed on me as king. I hope he 
will,in his mercy, have pity on us and open to us a way of extrication 
from these difficulties... . The greatest favor his blessed hand can be- 
stow on me is to inflict on my person alone the chastisement my sins have 
drawn on this kingdom, for I alone merit it, and not my people, who have 
always been, and always will be, true Catholics. I await your reply to con- 
sole me, depending on your intercession with our Lord that he may vouch- 
safe to enlighten me and draw me from the cruel anguish in which I am 
plunged.” 


Mary of Agreda in her reply says: 


“Sire, the lack of confidence in ourselves, so reasonable when we con- 
sider the fragile character of our human nature, formed of clay, is not an 
obstacle to the marvellous designs of the Lord; on the contrary, it pro- 
motes and hastens them, as was the case with King David when, acknow- 
ledging and weeping for his sins, he promised thenceforth to love and 
serve the Lord... . I acknowledge that the kingdom and monarchy are 
in great danger. These wars, these dissensions among Christian kings and 
princes, are chastisements sent by the Most High before pardoning our 
offences against him. These chastisements in themselves are a proof of 
his Divine Majesty’s love for this country and the monarchy, which already 
owe him so much gratitude. But when past errors have been renounced 
before the Lord, then his divine goodness knows how to change his threats, 
punishments, and severity into consolations, favors, and benefits. I trust 
through the clemency of the Most High that if your majesty perseveres in 
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your good and holy resolutions, if you induce others to follow the same 
course, correcting what is evil, administering requisite justice without hu- 
man consideration, rewarding the good, and taking care that the poor are 
not humbled for the reason that they are poor—-for God himself became 
poor in this world for our sakes—but.seeking rather to raise them up on 
account of their lowliness, and, on the other hand, humbling the pride of 
the rich and the haughty whenever they forget the requirements of the 
divine law, which is the same for all men, then I trust the mercy and jus- 
tice of Heaven will bring everything to a happy termination. . .. I pro- 
mise your majesty with all sincerity and devotion to consecrate to the Lord 
my poor prayers, labors, and sufferings, and those of our community, to 
obtain of him, by the intermediation of his holy Mother, conceived with- 
out sin, all that you so ardently desire. May God increase your majesty’s 
courage, grant you peace and prosperity, and render you a happy and for- 
tunate king.” 


Philip thus replies: 

“Sr. Maria de Jesus, your letter afforded me the greatest pleasure and 
increased my courage. I feel that the prayers and exercises of yourself 
and your community will obtain from our Lord what this kingdom most 
needs for its peace and tranquillity. The moment has come for you to pray, 
for my army is on the point of beginning the campaign, and any day may 
produce important results. The more I fear I donot on my part merit that 
the issue should be fortunate, the more necessary it is that they who are 
good should pray God for me. He knows how sincerely I desire to submit 
to his holy law as man, and to fulfil my obligations as king; that I am 
doing in this respect all I can do, vigilant in having justice administered 
with firmness and impartiality, and pursuing a straightforward course in 
all things relating to the service of God; but it is impossible to repair in so 
short a time the evil it has taken so long a period to produce. . . . I desire 
to accomplish the will of the Lord in all things. If I fail in any respect it 
will be from my frailty as man, and not as a wicked man. Therefore | beg 
of you in a particular manner, if you learn the will of God, to make it 
known to me, for I am willing to submit to it in all things. I would offer 
my life with good-will, if the sacrifice would lead to the deliverance of my 
kingdom and the peace of the Christian world.” 


Mary of Agreda says in her next letter: 


“ In defending the cause of the Most High your majesty is only defend- 
ing your own cause. God loves great courage because it effects great 
things. And anything great accomplished by human weakness and lowli- 
ness is a proof of the Almighty’s assistance. I desire great courage for 
your majesty, therefore, because you have need of it to repair the mis- 
fortunes of the nation. Arm yourself, then, with force. The most effica- 
cious is that which God gives by his grace, and he will not refuse it if, in 
seeking it, you are penitent for the past and wish to do right in the future. 
The testimony of a good conscience will give confidence in God, courage 
against man and the devil, and the energy to accomplish great things. 

“| have promised your majesty many times to pray for you and invoke 
the divine protection in your behalf. I repeat to-day, in presence of the 
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Most High, that all my prayers, all my meditations, have no other end 
than to obtain from the Almighty the salvation of your majesty and the 
happiness and tranquillity of this realm. I offer all that my humble sub- 
mission to God’s will can merit in expiation of all the offences your majesty 
may have committed against him. . . . I have offered my life to God for the 
glory of his holy church and the peace of this kingdom.” 


Philip was now expecting supplies of gold and silver from the 
famous mines of Potosi, so necessary to carry on his wars, and he 
was the more anxious for their safe arrival on account of five 
‘ galleons, loaded with treasure, destroyed by the French three 
years pfevious. Accordingly he writes, December, 1643: 


“Tam expecting from hour to hour the arrival of some galleons by the 
help of God, I trust he will bring them safely into port; nevertheless, I 
beg you to aid me by imploring the Divine Majesty to grant me this favor. 
I know I do not deserve it. I merit great chastisement, but I trust he will 
not permit the total destruction of this monarchy.” 


At the end of his next letter, Philip, after recommending the 
queen to the prayers of Mary of Agreda, adds: 


“In spite of my numerous occupations I seize every instant I can to 
read the history you sent me [the Méstzca Ciudad]. It interests me deeply, 
and I have read a large part of it already. It is a very remarkable work, 
and most suitable for this holy time of Lent.” 


Several years’ letters are now unfortunately missing. During 
this time died, October 6, 1645, Queen Elizabeth de Bourbon, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France—“ the best queen,” says Bos- 
suet, “that Spain ever had.” The year after died the Infant Don 
Baltazar Carlos, heir to the throne, at the age of seventeen. 
This was a sad blow to Philip, but when, after great precautions, 
it was announced to him, his only expression of grief was: “I 
must only be the more devoted to my people, and regard them 
as my surviving children,” and he slowly withdrew into his cham- 
ber. It is on this occasion we have a glimpse of the supernatural 
side of Mary of Agreda’s life. The death of the young prince 
was revealed to her while engaged in prayer. The account of 
her visions concerning his death, his detention in Purgatory, and 
his final entrance into heaven, written down for the consolation 
of the king at his own command, are very curious, and in parts 
sublime, reminding one of the Divine Poet of Italy. We give 
only a short extract : 

“Finally, the day of the Circumcision, the first day of the year 1647, 


being at prayer before the Blessed Sacrament in the convent church, 
towards three o’clock in the afternoon, I saw the soul of the prince issuing 
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from Purgatory. He was clothed with glory, and in the presence of God 
prayed me to make known to his father what I had just seen. 

“I realized and heard the Almighty command the guardian angel of the 
prince and other ministering spirits to descend into Purgatory and draw 
therefrom this blessed soul, that it might be received into eternal bliss, 
The angels obeyed, and in a few moments brought his soul with them into 
the presence of the Lord. With like swiftness was it purified, adorned, 
illuminated, and clothed with wonderful gifts. In an instant the Beatific 
Vision was revealed to him, at which his soul became more beautiful, more 
resplendent than several suns combined. 

“ As soon as his soul was thus glorified the first movement he made was - 
to break out into the canticle in the fifty-first chapter of Ecclgsiasticus, 
beginning with these words: ‘I will give glory to thee, O Lord, O King, 
and I will praise thee, O God, my Saviour!’ 

“Angels and saints united in expressing their joy at his bliss. The 
Queen of Heaven received him as her child: the rest, as brother and com- 
panion; and on all sides could be seen the accidental joy experienced by 
the saints when a soul is admitted to the participation of the blessedness of 
heaven, so far beyond what the eye hath seen, or the ear heard, or it hath 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 


The king’s next letter that has been found is dated June 12, 
1652. After speaking of the disturbances in Andalusia, the sieges 
of Barcelona, Gravelines, and Turin, and of the multiplied offences 
against God, he writes: 


“It is evident that the evil enemy is profiting thereby to injure Chris- 
tianity, and this afflicts me more than my personal sufferings, for I ask my- 
self if this is not the consequence of my sins and the negligence with which 
I have fulfilled the obligations God has imposed on me. He knows how 
much I desire to please him, how much I fear to offend him; but I fear 
also my own weakness, and therefore I beg you to aid me with your prayers, 
for if God be propitiated he will allay and check the disturbance in which 
we are involved.” 


Mary of Agreda replies : 


“ Sire, it would avail nothing as a remedy to the trouble that overwhelms 
your majesty to possess all the gold and silver in the world, or rule over 
the whole globe from the east to the west, and from the north to the south, 
or have at your command all the men of valor who have lived since the 
time of Adam, if the eternal God, the author of all nature and the dispenser 
of grace, does not co-operate by his divine favor. . . . Victory belongeth 
to him. Triumph is in his hands. Events are directed by his uncreated 
knowledge. Success is accorded by his clemency, and consolation by his 
mercy. If we obtain too promptly what we desire we cease to love God. 
Accordingly if his divine wisdom defers a benefit it is to keep us the longer 
from straying away from him. To remain faithful to him we should, there- 
fore, consider ourselves as beggars, for abundance and wealth generally 
render us selfish and indifferent. The first angel was lost through satiety. 
His misfortune was that he had nothing at the moment to wish for, and he 
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would not have been cast out if the possession of so many benefits had not 
blinded him as to his future wants. The other angels had also received 
many gifts and favors, but they did not forget they still had much more to 
receive from God, and therefore they remained humble. They were like 
the seraphim Isaias tells us were around the throne of God, who had two 
wings wherewith they did fly, and other wings wherewith they covered their 
faces and their feet; these indicating repose, the others motion—repose, as 
symbolizing the possession of all good; motion, as the symbol of aspira- 
tion and desire. They flew and they reposed. So whatever we obtain from 
God, we must not forget there is always more to expect from him, 

“Our condition is exceedingly low and vile. As long as we are in want 
we pray. When we succeed we forget. That is why the Most High gives 
and retains, grants and withholds, in order that, grateful for the benefits 
he has already bestowed, we may still pursue him to beg for what we yet 


need,” 


It is said that Philip fell into evil courses after the death of 
the queen and Don Baltazar, and “a celebrated deata” was sent 
to admonish him, who filled him with salutary terror by threat- 
ening him with the wrath of God—a prophetic intimation, for 
shortly after he barely escaped falling victim to a plot against his 
life and the crown. This affected him deeply and brought him 
back to a sense of duty. There is nothing to prove that this 
beata was Mary of Agreda, but it does not seem improbable. At 
all events, the king’s relapse gives double significance to many 
passages in her letters, such as the following : 


“I compare God to the sun. If there are clouds and mists we lose sight 
of it, we are deprived of light; but as soon as the air is purified and grows 
clear we behold the sun again, we feel it, we enjoy it, we have our part in 
its influences and benefits. There are no clouds more dense than our pas- 
sions and evil inclinations. If they are gratified they hide from us the 
divine sun of righteousness which is God. They deprive us of good influ- 
ences. Weare left in the midst of darkness, exposed to continual falls into 
an unfathomable abyss. ... But if we resist and mortify them as soon as 
they occur to our thoughts, we are enlightened by grace ; we turn towards 
God; we begin to feel his influence ; a more powerful light falls on our souls; 
astronger love animates our will; we feel more strength within to over- 
come what had seemed insurmountable, and more ardor in serving God; 
we recognize that without the breath of his immutable being we cannot 
undertake perilous enterprises, that if we are armed with divine strength 
our victory is certain, by the aid of his right hand we shall conquer our 
enemies. But the great difficulty is to renounce ourselves. We remain 
concentrated in ourselves and act like creatures whose minds are diseased 
and who are abandoned of God.” 


The following extract is from her letter on hearing of the 
capitulation of Barcelona: 


“St. Augustine says there is no greater misfortune than the happiness 
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of the sinner, and when God permits him to be happy in his iniquity it is 
because his wrath is only the greater. He only leaves him without chastise- 
ment in this world in order to chastise him the more rigorously in the life 
to come. What would it serve a man to have the wisdom of Solomon, the 
beauty of Absalom, the strength of Samson, the long life of Henoch, the 
wealth of Croesus, and the power of Cesar, if his soul is endangered there- 
by? Though all his life be prosperous and happy, of what account are the 
goods he hardly possesses before he has to resign them? The life of manis 
only a flower that springeth up in the morning, blooms at mid-day, and 
in the evening is already faded and withered. . . . One of the most. perfect 
qualities of divine mercy is that it accords prosperity and success with such 
weight and measure that the desire for what we still need serves as a re- 
mora (check) to our passions,* a counterpoise to satiety, a spur to incite us 
to have recourse to the immutable being of God, a motive to love and 
please him as one on whom depends the supply of our wants. ‘The great- 
est acquirement of the human mind, the best proof of wisdom, is to be 
able to resist prosperity so as not to be lifted up by it, and adversity so as 
not to be cast down by it.” 

“ Of all the chastisements inflicted by the power of the Most High, the 
severest rigor of divine justice is to abandon a soul to its sins. . . . There 
is a maxim of the philosophers that privations are more or less hard to 
bear according to the greater or less value of the good one is deprived of. 
Now, sin deprives us of grace, which is the participation of God and the 
benefit of being his children and the heirs of eternal glory. Whence we 
may conclude that the greatest of evils and of chastisements is to be left in 
the sin that deprives us of such benefits.” 

“ The entire life of man is only an instant compared with eternity, and 
God wishes this brief time to be employed in preparing, and meriting by 
means of our tribulations, the crown of eternal bliss) Who would not, 
then, accept with joy the suffering that is only temporary in order to ob- 
tain that which is eternal? There is nothing more valuable than time, 
and the best use we can make of it is in suffering that by which we can ac- 
quire such an inexpressible benefit.” 


The king writes her in 1653: 


“ How true what you sayin your letter! The most hardened sinner can- 
not refuse to acknowledge the difference there is between the state of grace 
and that of guilt, but such is our weakness that we yield rather to evil than 
to good. Against all reason do we allow ourselves to be led away by our 
appetites, regardless of our highest interests. Therefore do I dwell with 
satisfaction on the examples you mention, They will aid me in escaping 
from similar evils and in seeking the incomparable benefits of divine 
grace.” 


* “ Remora de nuestras passtones”—an image often used by the old Spanish writers from a 
small fish (the echenezs remora) which, it was once believed, had the power of stopping a vessel in 
the midst of its course. It is employed also by the ancient Greek and Latin authors, such as 
Aristotle, Ovid, and Lucan. Pliny says the echenets stopped the galley of Periander, tyrant 
of Corinth. Another is said to have arrested the vessel of Antony in the midst of the battle of 
Actium, commenting on which Dom Benito Feijoo, in his Encyclopedia, says that the only 
vemora that checked Antony in his course was the beauty of Cleopatra. 
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And again he writes : 

“I no longer allow myself to be cast down by my troubles. On the 
contrary, I rejoice, for they seem to me light in comparison with the ex- 
amples you cite from Holy Scripture, which prove how necessary afflictions 
in this life are for our salvation, and how dangerous prosperity is, since it 
has caused the downfall of so many.” 


Mary of Agreda thus replies to this: 


“ Sire, patience in our trials is a laudable virtue, but it is still better to 
receive them with joy. Doctors, however, only find this degree of perfec- 
tion in souls of the highest courage. Your majesty, therefore, must not 
allow yourself to be cast down by anything that befalls you.” 


In 1657 the king thus commences one of his letters: 


“I am always afflicted at the failure of a letter from you, especially when 
thissis caused by ill-health. My sorrow is then double. I rejoice, however, 
to hear you are better. I feel great interest in the state of your health and 
the continuation of the counsels you give me. I appreciate their value, 
and earnestly desire to put them in practice, but fear lest I fail through my 
weakness and sins.” } 


The following year he again says: 


“Your illness caused me great anxiety"and distress, especially when I 
heard it was dangerous, for I regard you with deep affection. The depriva- 
tion would have been a great trial had our Lord called you to eternal rest, 
but I trust he will not deprive me of your counsels and close the door 
through which I look for remedy in my greatest woes.” 


Mary of Agreda thus writes in reply: 


“Your majesty condescends to value the prolongation of my life, where- 
as I consider it so useless that I wish I could sacrifice it in the service of 
the Most High and in that of your majesty. My only anxiety and wish in 
this valley of tears is that God, whose goodness is so immense and whose 
mercy is infinite, be not offended with us, but afford us his protection; that 
his holy faith be maintained and practised ; that your throne be surround- 
ed by prosperity and happiness; and that your majesty may be saved.... 
The famine and war that weigh so heavily upon us have been sent us for 
our sins... . We see that under the ancient law the Hebrews, men and 
women, with the priesthood, humbled their hearts by fasting, clothed them- 
selves in sackcloth, and made their children prostrate themselves before 
the altar in the temple, and instead of losing life, honor, and liberty, which 
they were in danger of, they obtained security, glory, victory, and riches. 
lam deeply afflicted, my heart is rent, when I see that no one gives a thought 
tothis remedy. It seems as though all fear of the divine justice were lost. 
And yet the blows that have fallen so severely upon us are loud warnings. 
... In the deepest recesses of my seclusion I will aid your majesty as 
much as isin my power. I will invoke by my cries, my tears, the mercy 
of the Most High.” 
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The remaining letters have never been found. Mary of 
Agreda died on Whitsunday, May 24, 1665, aged sixty-three, 

The long continuance and regularity of this correspondence 
show how much value the king attached to it. The letters of 
Mary of Agreda invariably stimulated his conscience, roused 
his moral energy, and afforded him so much consolation amid 
the misfortunes of his reign and almost continual ill-health that 
when they were delayed he always expressed his regret as if his 
chief solace was wanting. He died four months after her, Sep- 
tember 17, 1665, after blessing his children and saying to his heir: 
“God grant that you may be happier than I!” 





A PLEA FOR THE INDIAN. 


AN ounce of experience is worth many pounds of theory, and 
it would be well if those who are given to theorizing were to 
bear this in mind. Some cunningly-devised scheme of philan- 
thropy may appear fair and fascinating on paper. Some plan 
of political economy may seem the very one, in the eyes of 
the originator, to answer every requirement. But when these 
schemes of philanthropy, these plans of political economy, pass 
from the ideal into the real, then experience soon detects the 
latent flaws and relegates them to a place on the library shelf, 
where in the abstract, like Plato’s Republic, they may live im- 
mortally without harm to mankind, or else sink into the obscuri- 
ty which befitted them. Such are the thoughts that occur as one 
reads from time to time, in magazine or journal, some proposed 
solutions for the Indian problem. Men, and women too, living 
far away from the scene of action, without even a passing sense 
of their unfitness, will undertake to interfere with the control and 
welfare of the still savage population, and offer their suggestions 
to the general government. One does not object to the interest 
they show in the poor red men, but one must deprecate the man- 
ner in which it is ‘evinced. Did it never occur to a political 
economist that in such matters he might derive valuable counsel 
from those living among the savages for many years as their 
spiritual guides and apostles? What course of action would the 
Catholic missionary desire to see in force? Truly a practical 
question, and one which they are capable of answering from their 
long experience. We do not mean to imply that priests should 
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mix in politics or the “ black-robe” turn a government politician. 
Far from it! Only this: men who have been for years in the 
practice of a profession or a trade are generally admitted to have 
some weight and authority in matters belonging to their avoca- 
tion. Why does this not hold good of missionaries? Who can 
vie with them in the knowledge of the savage tribes to whom 
they have devoted their lives? Whocan take a more real and 
genuine interest in their welfare? Who can be more desirous 
of seeing them civilized and prosperous? Who can have such 
an insight into the character and habits of these races? Who 
can know better what will conduce to their development or their 
destruction? And what must weigh deeply with Catholic phi- 
lanthropists must be the consciousness that these men’s opinions 
and verdicts will be biassed by no self-seeking, since they are 
men who by their profession have renounced all hope or wish 
of earthly honors or riches. Moreover, they seek not the mere 
humanizing of the savages, but the transforming of what is in- 
tensely animal into the real and spiritual life of devout Catholics. 
The government looks upon the Indian, or should look upon him, 
as a man with the duties of a possible if not actual citizen of the 
republic at no distant day. The priest does not overlook this, 
but considers it as not the one thing necessary nor the primary 
object of their civilization; for with the eyes of faith he sees in 
them “the citizens of a better country, even one to come,” in 
view of which we have here no abiding city. The efforts of the 
missionary are directed, then, in the first place, to the imprinting 
on the minds of the savages those notions which make them 
conscious of their moral responsibility towards God, and, as a 
natural consequence, of their duties towards their fellow-men. 
He does not endeavor to give them a distorted and exaggerated 
estimate of the benefits of civilization, as is the wont of the would- 
be leaders of modern thought, according to whom human happi- 
ness should increase in proportion to the acquirement of creature 
comforts—the greatest amount of wealth, pleasure, and ease, with 
the least expenditure of vital force, being the summum bonum 
of existence in their ethics. The missionary does not, indeed, 
inculcate such ideas as these, but he lays a sure and solid foun- 
dation for the fabric of true culture, made up of the threads of 
virtues theological and moral. He not only preaches by word 
of mouth, but by that more emphatic and convincing way ol 
practice. He first sets the example which he would have fol- 
lowed, and in his own person makes civilization attractive. 
VOL. XLII.—54 
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Were such a one to be asked his opinion as to the manner of 
treating the red men, what would be his answer? 

Consulting that best of teachers—experience—he would say, in 
the first place: Keep the Indians, for the present at least, per. 
fectly isolated from white men. The necessity of this separation 
has been demonstrated over and over again. Throw the redskin 
into the company of the pale-faces and the result is a complete 
degradation of the man; he loses the natural virtues he had, but 
not his vices, and acquires in addition the very worst habits of 
the other race without their good points. The same effect is 
produced if the process be reversed and white settlers be intro- 
duced among the Indians.” And yet these very points, so strong- 
ly opposed by the missionary, are the ones put forward as the 
best and surest means of civilizing the savage tribes. The weak 
spot in this policy escapes the attention of its advocates—namely, 
that to expect such beneficial results from intercourse supposes a 
sort of exemplary superiority on one side which will raise the 
other to an equal height. Very fine indeed in the ideal! But in 
reality what sort of a white population do we find on the border- 
lands? Is it a highly moral and civilized one? Or is it not usu- 
ally largely, even preponderatingly, made up of the scum and 
dregs of society ; a motley collection of adventurers and fortune- 
hunters with one aim and purpose in life—that of enriching them. 
selves in any way that offers? Their code of morality is brief, and 
may be summed up in a few words which exemplify some of the 
cant phrases of the modern illuminati : “ Let the fittest survive” ; 
“Man is but a highly-developed animal”; “There is no God, 
nor devil, nor future life.” The conclusions to such premises 
are readily deduced by the frontiersmen. 

Are these the civilizing elements which are to leaven the In- 
dian race and transform them into good citizens of the republic? 
In the ideal the theory might hold. Imagine a community of 
honest, God-fearing, industrious farmers and artisans, with their 
well-educated and well-behaved families, settled in the midst of 
savagedom. As by magic the hitherto fallow lands yield copious 
crops more than ample to supply the wants of the community. 
The new-built granaries groan with abundance, and their over- 
flow procures for the fortunate owners all the domestic articles 
they need. Cattle, sleek and contented, graze in the meadows, 
and on the hillsides flocks of sheep crop the toothsome pasture. 
The central spot of the village is the church, with its neighbor- 
ing school. All is order, peace, contentment, prosperity—in a 
word, Arcadia realized. But has it ever been realized by the pro- 
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cess above advocated? Never; but the very reverse has again 
and again resulted. One instance will suffice—the case of the 
non-Catholic Spokanes, sunk in every kind of vice and degrada- 
tion. On the other hand, has the system of isolation proved suc- 
cessful? In all confidence we can affirm that it has, and point 
to the Mission of St. Ignatius in the Kalispel country—doubtless 
known to many by the graphic sketch of Mr. Smalley in the Cen- 


tury Magazine for January, 1885. Here the very best results are’ 


being daily obtained. Nor is the day distant when the Flatheads 
and other neighboring tribes will become good citizens of a pros- 
perous State. But the ways of God are slow—as the saying 
goes, “ The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
fine.” The sun does not burst upon the world all of a sudden in 
its meridian splendor, but gradually from the deep darkness of 
night appears the first faint dawn, increasing steadily until at 
noon in the zenith it floods the world with light. So in the moral 
order after the gloom of savagery comes the first ray of enlight. 
enment to the mind: too much light would daze and stupefy. 
Man’s mental grasp is very finite, and he must acquire knowledge 
by degrees. The Indian in many respects is but a child, and in 
his development must be treated accordingly. And yet his ill- 
advised well-wishers would have him trained and developed into 
a full-blown civilized American citizen whilst at present the bud 
is still in embryo. They are too eager for progress; they speak 
as if they would advise a farmer who wished to produce a rich 
crop to perform all the various processes of cultivation collec- 
tively—plough, sow, fertilize, irrigate, all in close succession, 
without giving nature a breathing-time, as it were, between the 
different stages. The effect is null, for order reigns in nature— 
first the seed, then the ear, then the fuil grain in the ear. Pa- 
tience, therefore, is needed with the Indian; he cannot pass from 
a savage life into a full-developed civilization in a single genera- 
tion. 

All history tells the same story. Every nation has had its 
day of comparative barbarism, and has taken many centuries to 
reach its present state of nineteenth-century maturity ; though, 
if truth were to be told, beneath the thin veneer of civilized man- 
ners much of the barbarian still remains*even in the most highly- 
cultured European. The one, in his simplicity, openly shows 
his claws; the other conceals them beneath the silken glove. 
Search into the mode of life of the poor in thickly-inhabited 
manufacturing towns or in rural districts, and the difference be- 
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the same nature produces like effects. But this is not a defence 
of savagery ; it only aims at getting for the Indian a fair hearing 
and a chance of life and happiness. Some one may say: “ Chances 
he has had in abundance—he has not profited by them; if he had 
he would be further advanced in the social state than he is. Or 
if he has not had the opportunities demanded, why has not the 
church, his advocate, been more active in furthering his pro. 
gress ?’’—an opportune question, which very many Catholics an. 
swer as best they can. The church has done what she could in 
the past. With the meagre forces at her disposal she has made 
the best possible use of her soldiers, the missionaries of God. 
They were and are very few in number in comparison with the 
vastness of the campaign. They had everything to surmount, 
foreigners in a strange land, with no moral or pecuniary support 
from American Catholics. They have struggled on against these 
great odds and accomplished prodigies in the sight of God; for 
men have no knowledge of their feats. The tribes that have been 
civilized by the “black-robes” are worthy to be compared with the 
primitive Christians for their fervor and edification. The aged 
missionary goes to his grave lamenting the good that could be 
and is not done. American Catholics have much to answer for 
their apathy regarding the evangelization of the Indians. May 
a spark of apostolic zeal fall upon willing hearts! A twofold 
good can be accomplished—the savage can be transformed into 
an exemplary Catholic whose citizenship is in heaven, and at the 
same time fitted to become a worthy and useful citizen of the 
United States. One word more upon a point which has been al- 
ready implicitly touched upon--the abolition of tribal distinc- 
tions and rule. In a nascent society the tribal system is a natural 
sequel to the patriarchal. First comes the family with its head, 
then groups of families with some recognized chief who is su- 
perior by virtue of his ability, sagacity, prudence, or prowess in 
war. Although in a sense supreme, still he has his council of 
elders for advisers, whom he consults on all important matters. 
When the religion of Christ has conquered his mind and heart, 
then the “ black-robe” becomes his most valued counsellor, and 
there is that perfect agreement between church and state which 
in ages past proved so beneficial to European society when in 
process of formation. Before the Indian can arrive at fully-de- 
veloped civilized modes of life he must pass through the prepa- 
ratory stages—infancy, boyhood, youth, manhood, the prime of 
life: he cannot by a hot-house forcing be transformed at once 
into a full-grown social and political man. Patience, then, is 
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our plea, but this is only passive. An active element is needed 
—namely, interested and able Catholic advocates for the Indians. 
Protestant philanthropists and politicians are making themselves 
heard on all sides. True philanthropy should be a sufficient mo- 
tive for Catholic hearts who feel that the only real civilizing, re- 
generating power is that of their holy faith. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THIRTY YEARS. OuR LorRp’s INFANCY AND HIDDEN LiFe. By H. 
J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1885. 

This volume completes the whole first part of our Lord’s Life, by Fa- 
ther Coleridge. Some few points in it have interested us particularly, 
on account of some previous investigations of these points in other au- 
thors which have led us to the same result which Father Coleridge has 
arrived at. One of these is the cause of the apparently inhospitable 
reception which Joseph and Mary met with at Bethlehem. Pious writers 
and preachers commonly come down hard on these people of Bethlehem, 
and on the innkeeper, and exaggerate the inconvenience to which the 
Blessed Virgin was subjected, by representing it as wilfully inflicted by 
hard-hearted kinsfolk through contempt of a poor relation. We think 
this view of the case groundless and absurd. The Lord ordered it so that 
poverty, humility, and suffering were the attendants of his human birth ; 
but the proximate cause was a natural, unavoidable impossibility of finding 
in a pressing emergency suitable lodgings in a village overcrowded by an 
influx of guests. Father Coleridge looks at it in the same light. 

It has always been a very great puzzle for those who suppose that the 
Wise Men from the East came to Bethlehem about a fortnight after the 
Nativity to explain how the Holy Family could remain about a month after 
their departure in Bethlehem unmolested by Herod, and even go boldly to 
the Temple to accomplish the rite of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. 
Father Coleridge solves the difficulty, and we have become at last satis- 
fied that he is right about the matter, by supposing that St. Joseph went to 
Nazareth fora short time after the birth of our Lord, returned to Beth- 
lehem with the intention of taking up his residence in the town, and there 
remained for several months. The star, he supposes, appeared to the Wise 
Men on Christmas day. Their journey to Jerusalem lasted four or five 
months. The very night after their departure from Bethlehem St. Joseph 
fled into Egypt with the Blessed Virgin and the Infant Lord, and after his 
return from Egypt changed his intention of living at Bethlehem and went 

to live at Nazareth because he was afraid of Archelaus. All this chimes 
in very well with the theory, which seems to us the most probable one, 
that Jesus Christ was born December 25, A.U.C. 747=5 B.C. The Wise Men 
came in May or June, 748. The Holy Family remained in Egypt until the 
spring of 750, at which time Herod died. Archelaus had been deposed and 
a Roman governor substituted for him at Jerusalem before the Lord was 
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twelve years old, and there was, therefore, no danger in the visit of the 
Holy Family to Jerusalem to keep the Passover, which occurred during his 
thirteenth year. In treating of our Lord’s visit to the school of the doc- 
tors in the Temple, Father Coleridge expresses the opinion that Simeon, 
who received Jesus into his arms at the time of the purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, was the famous Rabbi Simeon, son of Hillel, and fa- 
ther of Gamaliel; that he was still living at the time of our Lord’s visit to 
the Temple in his thirteenth year, and was probably present on the occa- 
sion of his interview with the doctors. 

We are promised the publication of the remaining volumes, which will 
make Father Coleridge’s work complete, regularly and without undue de- 
lay ; and there is no reason to fear that this promise will not be fulfilled, as 
all who are interested in sacred studies must hope it will be. 


THE KEys OF THE KINGDOM. By the Rev. J. J. Moriarty, LL.D. New 
York : Catholic Publication Society Co.; London : Burns & Oates. 
Dr. Moriarty has a very happy faculty of presenting Catholic doctrine 

in a way to attract the attention and to win the respect and good-will of 

Protestants. His works are noticed in a very friendly and appreciative 

manner by the secular press, and obtain a wide and continual circulation. 

His latest work, treating of the importance of the study of religion, the 

rule of faith, and the four marks of the true church, published in an unu- 

sually handsome form, is marked by the same excellent style, happy use of 
quotations from distinguished and popular writers who are not Catholics, 
the same kind and respectful manner toward his readers, and the same con- 
clusive and popular method of argument which have mace his previous 
works, particularly Stumbling Blocks made Stepping Stones, so successful. 

It is a work fitted to do much good, and the high commendation which it 

has already received from some secular newspapers is an augury that it 

will be as favorably received and as extensively circulated as the author's 
previous works have been. 


THE LIFE OF THE VERY REv. THOMAS N. BurRKE, O.P. By William J. 
Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. (2 vols.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.; 
New York: Benzingers. 1886. 

Father Burke’s countless friends and admirers in both hemispheres will 
welcome the publication of his biography. It is one of the most entertain- 
ing books we have ever come across, and if it is not extremely and widely 
popular we shall be at a loss to find any reason for its failure, unless it be 
that its cost may hinder its general circulation. All the children of Erin, 
in their own home and throughout the whole world, must, of course, re- 
ceive with enthusiasm the life of one of the greatest and best, most gifted 
and most unselfish, most religious and most patriotic of Irishmen and Irish 
priests which this age has produced. There is nothing, however, in the 
principles, the language, the character, or the career of the illustrious 
Dominican which can render the history of his life in any exclusive sense 
an object of interest to his own countrymen alone, or even to those only 
who are Catholics, in England, America, and other countries. As aman, 
a scholar, an orator, a philanthropist, his qualities were so remarkable and 
so genial, and there was so, much in his character and career of the heroic, 
that he must win admiration from all sorts of men who can appreciate such 
traits, as in point of fact he did, during his too short public career as an 
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orator, from almost all men in this country, and, in a more restricted sphere, 
wherever he was known during his whole life. Every one knows that the 
exuberance of the humorous and playful temperament which nature had 
given to Father Burke was one of his most salient personal characteristics. 
The frolicsome spirit possessed him in his childhood, and most persons of 
calm and prudent judgment will think that it was not always kept within 
due bounds in after-life. Mr. Fitzpatrick has filled his volumes with anec- 
dotes and witticisms and drolleries from the days of Father Burke’s child- 
hood and his after-life which are racy and rich, and help to make his 
volumes, as we have said they are, most entertaining reading. We think 
that some pruning in this respect would have been more judicious on the 
author’s part, although his great abundance in personal details and descrip- 
tion, and the minuteness of his narrative, on the whole make his memoir 
extremely life-like and realistic. Moreover, Mr. Fitzpatrick does full jus- 
tice to the graver and more important parts of his task, and has devoted 
an amount of careful research and conscientious labor to its fulfilment, 
and has shown a tact and skill in arranging his materials, which entitle him 
to rank among the few very successful writers of biographical memoirs. 
The gayety of Father Burke in social intercourse, the continual play of his 
spirit of humor, was only the flashing of the drops on his laboring oar, 
which he plied incessantly in his various avocations while employed in ar- 
duous duties at San Clemente in Rome, in England and Ireland, filling im- 
portant offices and actively engaged in priestly work in the convents of his 
order, and during the course of his sermons and lectures in the United 
States; besides his deep and thorough studies and multifarious reading, 
which filled up to overflowing the exhaustless reservoir of his intellect, 
memory, and imagination. The amount of labor which he accomplished 
was simply wonderful, and together with this was joined an endurance of 
sickness and suffering, especially in the last ten years of his life, finishing 
with the last heroic effort, which took him literally from his death-bed into 
the pulpit to plead for orphans who were in danger of dying from starva- 
tion. All this is graphically told, and the whole history of the develop- 
ment and exercise of Father Burke’s varied and remarkable endowments 
is fully and minutely laid open. The author is also careful, in his devoted 
fidelity and piety towards his illustrious friend, to disclose beneath the bril- 
liant exterior of the scholar and orator of genius and wit, the deep fund of 
religious virtue which was under the surface and mostly hidden from view; 
the humility which was insensible to adulation and averse from worldly 
honors, the habit of prayer and penance, the love of poverty, the purity, 
the ardent faith and charity, the disinterestedness and integrity, the sacer- 
dotal and religious zeal, which kept Father Burke always a true priest and 
a genuine disciple of St. Dominic, without a shadow or stain on his reputa- 
tion, throughout a career in which a man of only ordinary firmness and 
stability of interior virtue would have been in danger of at least giving way 
to the illusions of pride and ambition. The innocence of the frolicsome 
boy, the humility of the applauded orator, the patience of the wearied, suf- 
fering warrior of faith and charity, the resignation and hope of the dying 
Christian, the tribute of supreme respect and affection from the highest 
and the humblest alike to the dead priest, the noble monument of the clois- 
tral church of Tallaght erected over his grave to honor his memory, are 
witnesses to a grace of God and a generous co-operation with it in Father 
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Burke by which his shining intellectual gifts and achievements were hal- 
lowed and elevated, and the best of all panegyrics deserved—that he was a 
good as well as a great man in his day and sphere. 


A LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL History ; or, Bibliographical Dictionary 
of the English Catholics from the breach with Rome in 1534 to the 
resent time. By Joseph Gillow. (Vol. II.) London: Burns & Oates; 

ew York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

After the well-deserved praise which the first volume of this work has 
received from every quarter—Catholic, Protestant, and purely literary and 
scientific—it is needless to do more than mention the publication of the 
second volume, and to say that it fully maintains the standard of its prede- 
cessor. Indeed, some improvements have been made, such as giving fuller 
lives of the more important persons and placing catch-letters at the head 
of each page to facilitate reference. The volume begins with Lord Dacre 
and ends with Bishop Gradwell, and includes many lives of special interest, 
such as those of Bishop Gardiner, Bishop Fox, and Dryden of former times, 
and of those of Fathers Faber, Formby, and Dalgairns of our own days. It 
is an invaluable work for the student of English history, whether religious 
or secular. 


A CHILD OF Mary. By Christian Reid. Reprinted from the Ave Maria. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: Joseph A. Lyons. 1886. (For sale by the Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) 


Miss Fisher has long since won a high place among our American fe- 
male novelists. .4 Child of Mary is one of her minor, less-ambitious pro- 
ductions, but quite worthy of her pen, a prettily-written, attractive, and 
edifying story. It is all about a Catholic girl, on the father’s side an 
American springing from one of the old families, very rich, genteel, and 
Episcopalian, of one of the Southern Atlantic States ; on the mother’s side 
and by education French, an orphan, an heiress, a devout Catholic, who 
lives in her Southern uncle’s family, and becomes the foundress of a Ca- 
tholic church as well as in general an ‘‘ angel and minister of grace ” in the 
town of Clarendon. 

The story teaches one excellent lesson, which is the importance and 
utility of making churches neat, tasteful, and ritually correct in all re- 
spects, and also of giving to all the externals of divine worship, vest- 
ments, ceremonies, music, etc., as much completeness and beauty as possi- 
ble. Some Catholics—even some ecclesiastics—have very inadequate 
perceptions, or mistaken notions, on these points. Some appear to think 
that a sort of Puritan simplicity suits better the modern age and the pre- 
sent condition of both cultivated and unlettered Christians. They havea 
fancy that, in a special sense, people of a religious disposition who by edu- 
cation are Protestants would be more easily converted if Catholicism were 
modified in many of its accidentals. This is a grievous misapprehension. 
Renée Leigh was sound in her views, happily Father Gerard sustained her 
fully, and Mr. Stanmore was a genuine, thorough convert, who drank the 
pure milk of the word with a wholesome appetite, not asking for sugar 
and water to weaken it. Renée was wrong, however, on one point. She 
insisted that Mr. Stanmore could have no certitude respecting truths of 
the Christian religion except by way of the infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church. But it was necessary for him, first of all, to be certain 
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of this divine, infallible authority, received through the apostles from 
Jesus Christ. And such a clear thinker as Miss Fisher will easily perceive 
that the same indisputable facts and irrefragable arguments by which we 
prove the divine origin and institution, and the infallible authority, of the 
Catholic Church, will equally avail for other doctrines of Christian and 
Catholic faith. Ifthe story had been carefully examined by one of the 
theologians of the University of Notre Dame this mistake would have 
been rectified. This isa convenient opportunity to suggest that exposi- 
tions of theological doctrines ought always to receive such an examination 
before they are published. 

The exact tryth which would have made Renée’s argument with Stan- 
more solid in all its parts is that the ordinary, the best, the easiest, the 
most suitable way for the majority of persons, of receiving doctrines of 
faith, is through the explicit teaching of the church; and that the only 
way of knowing certainly a// the revealed truths of faith and morals is 
this same teaching. Nevertheless, there is an indirect way of receiving 
the testimony of the church, there is a way of apprehending the motives 
of the credibility of Christianity, and of obtaining a certain conviction of 
some of its most necessary truths, which does not require or presuppose 
an explicit knowledge of the exclusive and infallible authority of the one 
true church. Solid and firm convictions of the divine truths which have 
been preserved by the surviving traditions of the old religion among the 
new, separated sects, are the basis and starting-point of a perfect conver- 
sion to the entire Catholic faith in the case of many intelligent and reli- 
gious Protestants, who do not abandon or discredit anything which was true 
and good in the belief and the practical piety of their earlier, imperfect 
condition ; but add to it, follow it to its logical consequences, and bring it 
to completeness and perfection. Indeed, Miss Fisher describes just such a 
process in the instance of Mr. Stanmore. The accomplished author of the 
story has our cordial encouragement and best wishes for new efforts and 
continued success in her literary career. 


CREMORE: A VILLAGE IDYL. By Will MacDermott. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1886. 


In his preface the author of Cremore says that he “is not aware of 
travelling in the footsteps of any previous Irish bard.” He will hardly be 
accused of following in the footsteps of any bard of whatever nationality. 
His unfettered soul seems also to have scorned the beaten path of correct 
grammatical construction and punctuation. Imagine the bewilderment 
occasioned the reader by stanzas such as this: 


‘* Our farmer’s name was John McCue 
His sires had held that very farm 
For years that run to Brian Boru 
For him it had a magic charm 
It woke the years that long have fled 
When Freedom gave its brightest ray 
E’en at his nod the noble dead 
Came forth to fight in fancy’s play 
Those heroes of the past, those nervers of to-day.” 


In speaking of Ireland’s wrongs the poet breaks out thus: 
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‘*. . , the sun fore’er will set 

E’er we forget the iron prongs, 

The leather thongs, the scaffold gongs, 

The baby’s pang on bay’net raised.” 
Assuredly the spectacle of a “ baby’s pang” raised on a bayonet, if once 
seen, could never be forgotten. 

Cremore is the name of an Irish village, and the idyl deals with the love 

of John McCue’s daughter for the hero, young “ De Vere,” and the vil- 
lainies of a certain “ Captain Ben,” who when he hears 


‘* That old McCue, a Romish friar, 
Had hid amid his yellow corn,” 


gives vent to his villainy in the following neat and bloodthirsty couplet : 


‘* By Heaven’s aid I’ll show my ire, 
And from yon Romish spire I’ll hang this popish friar.” 


The bard describes the home of “ Captain Ben”: 
‘* His castle rose in stately prose.” 


It is difficult to conceive how the castle could rise in stately prose, but it is 
evident that it does not rise in stately verse. “De Vere” attempts to res- 
cue the priest from the hands of “ Captain Ben” and his gang ; and a gen- 
eral fight ensues, which is described in verses that boldly defy grammar 
and sense : 
‘* They dance, they prance, to the sound of steel, 

Some fall to rise and some to sleep, 

Their last and earthly stage a reel, 

’Mid brains and blood a ghastly heap,” 

etc., etc, 

The bard closes his remarkable effort by lamenting that his grandfather 
and another relative had not lived to read the poem. Readers of the idyl 
will probably rejoice that the venerable gentlemen were spared the in- 
fliction. 


CLEOPATRA. By Henry Gréville. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. 


Madame Durand, who writes under the well-known nom-de-plume of 
Henry Gréville, is undoubtedly a clever writer, and possesses a certain 
dash and brilliancy of style; but one lays down her novel Cleopatra witha 
sense of weariness, yes, and of disgust. It is full of bathos, of false senti- 
mentality, and of false ideals. Cleopatra, the heroine, is described as a 
creature of great beauty, purity, and loftiness of character, but it is impos- 
sible to reconcile her actions with a Christian ideal of a noble woman. 
Because she had set her heart on securing riches and a great position, and 
in order to escape from an unpleasant life with a married sister, she marries 
an old general, full of years and honors and the gout. Fora while May 
and December live happily together; but at length there comes a youth 
upon the scene—the story is laid in Russia—a young Swede, whose dark 
eyes say, “I adore you,” etc. The usual amount of sickly sentimentality 
follows; the great passion which has sprung to life in an instant between 
the Swede and Cleopatra must be obeyed at all odds; and Cleopatra, after 
some hesitation, is persuaded to ask for a divorce from her aged husband, 
who is informed by her of the state of, affairs. The old general is also 
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described as great and noble; he shrinks from the disgrace of a divorce, 
and so to release his wife resolves to kill himself. 

“One single jewel was wanting in the crown of this rich, brave, happy man—renunciation. 
He felt this palm descending upon his head from the sky that smiled above him. While the 
eyes of the poor lovers filled with tears, his old heart, which always beat generously, throbbed 
with pride and joy at the thought that he could perform one more good deed before leaving this 
world.” 


The good deed which this old man contemplates is self-murder. Not 
only is divorce ennobled, but the crime of suicide also. These two wretched 
sins, which only too often stain the annals of this age, are in particular in- 
stances glorified with the garb of virtue. Cleopatra prevents the old 
general from performing this mod/e act ; he is at length persuaded to con- 
sent to a divorce, which is obtained after much difficulty ; Cleopatra mar- 
ries her Swedish lover, and dies upon her wedding night. Such is a brief 
outline of a book which will be read by thousands, and whose author is 
said by acritic in the Lzterary World to be “actuated by high and noble 
impulses.” And again: “Henry Gréville is idyllic, in the sense that most 
of her stories may be read with pleasure by the innocent maiden and the 
sophisticated man of the world.” Surely this story is not one of these. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by Rosa 
Mulholland. Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1886. 


This edition of Robinson Crusoe is prepared especially for Catholic 
children. The reasons for a special edition are given by Miss Mulholland 
in her preface: 

‘So many editions of this famous old book have been published, and are still coming out 

‘every day, that it would seem almost unnecessary to prepare one specially for the use of Catholic 
schools and the pleasure of Catholic firesides. 

“However, those with whom the book is a favorite will readily admit that there are to be 
found in it, as it stands in the original, many passages which render it not quite desirable reading 
for little ones of the faith to which Daniel Defoe did not belong, though he shows us Crusoe 
struck with wonder at the devotion and heroism of a Catholic priest. 

“Tt has been thought well, therefore, to leave out those portions of Crusoe’s adventures, 
though the greater part of the omission has been made with regret. So many strong moral les- 
sons are conveyed through the pages of this fascinating book that only the interests of those 
whose minds are not yet ripe enough to take in the meaning of all those moral lessons would 
warrant its curtailment. 

“ Notwithstanding this, the necessary omissions have been made, so that neither teachers 
nor parents need hesitate to put the present volume into the hands of boy or girl under their 
control,” 

MATILDA, PRINCESS OF ENGLAND: A Romance of:the Crusades. By 
Madame Sophie Cottin, author of Zizzabeth. From the French, by 
Jennie W. Raum. New York: W.S. Gottsberger. 1885. 

Of course, a romance by Madame Cottin is a good one. Matilda is 
partly an historical romance and partly an invention, after the model of 
Scott’s incomparable 7a/isman. The author, being a Catholic, keeps her 
story clear of the blunders and misrepresentations with which some simi- 
lar works of fiction are defaced. Those who like romantic tales of this de- 
scription will find that they can read this’story with pleasure. 


WaIFs OF A CHRISTMAS MORNING, AND OTHER TALES. By Josephine Han- 
nan. Illustrated by Isabel M. Whitegreave. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


This is a very pretty story-book, both inside and out. It contains three 
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quietly-told tales, simple and healthy in tone; and its simple blue and gilt 
cover is very pleasing to the eye. 


CHARLES A. GILLIG’Ss NEW GUIDE TO LONDON and important suburban 
districts. Specially compiled for the use of travellers, with maps and 
illustrations. London: Géillig’s United States Exchange, 9 Strand, 
Charing Cross; Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


This is an excellent hand-book for travellers visiting London, Its in- 
formation is concise, yet sufficient for all ordinary purposes; and, what is 
better still, it is correct. 
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